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PREFACE. 

The papers makmg up this volume were contributed to assist 
in a discussion of ^^^bject at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academ^,^*^'^'^ iidne held in Minneapolis in June, i9i3, 
•^""""^ iirough the indefatigable energy of the Chair- 

XI Committee, Dr. Charles Stuart Sheldon, of 
m. The design was to give a broad presenta- 
jct from as many points of view as possible. 
. design has been attained may be determined by 
The discussion was not planned to furnish argument 
for an^ pet theory but an earnest effort to get at some of the 
facts relating to this exhibition of the unsocial habits of mankind 
and the endeavor to learn some lessons from the facts gathered. 
This, we think, has been accomplisht, but the facts gathered 
and the lessons learned simply call for more light upon the sub- 
ject before definit conclusions can be formulated. That the 
papers are of distinct value and worthy of consideration of those 
interested in the uplift of the submerging dass we are assured 
by the many words of commendation received from those who 
are familiar with them. Prom these we quote an editorial item 
in the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology for September, 1913. 

Elsewhere in this issue there appears the list of subjects that were dis- 
cust in a remarkable S3nnposium on the Bases of Crime at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Medicine in Minneapolis last 
Jtme. Each paper was of unusual interest and value. With no desire to 
disparage any feature of the program it may be asserted that the report on 
"Heredity as a Factor in Criminality, A Study of the Findings in about a 
Thousand Cases/' reacht the high water mark. It was presented by Dr. 
Edith R. Spaulding, Resident Physician at the Reformatory for Women, 
South Framingham, Mass., and Dr. William Healy, Director of the Psycho- 
pathic Institute, Chicago. It represented intensive research and the results 
reported are of far-reaching value for a thecny of the criminal. Up to date 
it is the most extensive and intensive study of its kind. This report, together 
with all others that enter into the symposium, will be publisht in the Bulletin 
of the American Academy of Medicine, and some of them also in the Medical 
Review of Reviews. 

The problem of heredity in criminality, as in other connections, cailnot 



be investigated until other causative factors, such as developmental and 
environmental conditions, have been eliminated. This has been accomplisht 
in the work of Drs. Spaulding and Healy, and the outcome of the investigation 
is that it is yet to be proven that there is a direct inheritance of criminality 
per se. There is, however, inheritance of predispositions which are responsible 
for delinquency and crime in succeeding generations. These predispositions 
are mental or physical, or both. Feeble-mindedness, psychoses, hysteria, 
epileptic states and temperament, general physical characteristics, results 
of spedfic diseases, etc., may be inherited, and through them inheritance 
may be an indirect factor in the making of the criminal. Some of these 
points are demonstrated in the family charts of twelve juvenile delinquents. 
The charts were presented in connection with the discussion of the report. 



Acknowledgment is due to the American Academy of Medicine for having 
arranged such a comprehensive sympositun for their annual meeting. Each 
effort at codperation in thought and act among physicians and others who 
deal with the problems that the criminal presents represents a step forward. 

The American Academy of Medicine is an association devoted 
to the study and discussion of social problems involving the 
physician or which have a medical factor. It was organized 
originally for the purpose of standardizing the educational re- 
quirements for the practice of medicine, when medical education 
in the United States was in a state of chaos. As it is no longer 
needed for this purpose, since the requirements for examination 
for Ucensure to practise in most of our states make a proper stand- 
ard, it has taken up the broader field indicated above, dropping 
the definitiv educational requirements for membership from its 
constitution and accepting those formulated by our various 
universities. Its activ and honorary membership is composed 
of physicians but it seeks to affiliate with it by an associate mem- 
bership those who, while not physicians, are interested in the 
topics discust. The present volume fairly indicates the char- 
acter of its work. It will be glad to add to its membership, both 
activ and associate, those who are engaged in the study of such 
problems. 



PRESENT-DAY AIMS AND METHODS OF STUDYING 

THE OFFENDER. 

By William Hbaly, M.D., Director Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. Chicago. 
Associate Professor of Nervous Diseases, Chicago Polyclinic. 

Present-day studies of criminalism aim at the development of a 
science — a science of adjustment of human relationships. The 
offender is out of line with the requirements of society; he pre- 
sents himself as a social problem; the question arises how to get 
him to conduct himself within required bounds. The solution 
of the problem involves adjustment between social possibilities 
and individual tendencies. For rectification of anti-social con- 
duct there must be self-developed or environmental control — 
in either case an adjustment. 

It is quite fair to speak in this matter of developing a science 
because there is hardly a suggestion of its existence in the measures 
of adjustment which are offered under the auspices of the law. 
By its simplest terms a science implies delving into causes, and 
correlation of modifying activities thereto. Without such funda- 
mentals there can be no science. 

In dealing with criminalism by the canons of the law, attempt 
at regulation of conditions is based on standard a priori concep- 
tions of the effectiveness of a scheme of social salvation which 
offers certain retributions for certain offenses. Adding to this 
the range of powers of judge and jury, and pardoning and parole 
agencies, we have in vogue a system which can be characterized 
only as very largely using a hit or miss method in the prescription 
of treatment as related to the desired end, namely, the protec- 
tion of society. When personal judgment on the part of officers 
of the law is allowed play it is exercised without anything like 
full knowledge of the foundations of conduct in the individual. 
Indeed it is exercised by those who have not prepared themselves 
for judgment by study of the causative factors which lie back 
of anti-social behavior in general. So neither in the formulae 
of criminal law nor in the personal judgment of officials do we 



recognize that knowledge of antecedents and consequents which 
we always find at the foundation of any science. 

It is not only from consideration of methods that we come to 
realize the unscientific aspects of our dealing with the offender. 
Nothing is any easier than to produce living evidence of the ab- 
sence of an applied science in that field. Is it necessary to do more 
than call attention to the fact that if some intrinsic condition of 
mind or body predisposes towards delinquency, as is frequently 
the case, still no cognizance is taken, as a rule, of this important 
truth? Or need we mention the well known fact that the offender 
after incarceration is tinned back most often into the world 
not only no better equipped to avoid misconduct, but often per- 
force of his imprisonment so warped in mind and so socially 
helpless that commission of new offenses becomes at once the com- 
pelling idea. Why, the very deprivations and mental vacuities 
of cell life can readily be calculated by the principles of the most 
easily understood psychology viciously to strengthen in certain 
types the very obsessions which previously led to criminalistic 
deeds. Five years for crime against the person, the person of 
a child, a couple of months of freedom without surveillance and 
with several commissions of like offenses, another sentence of 
eight years — ^to view only one such case as this, in the light of 
what we know about abnormal psychology, gives something to 
the picture of the weakness of our unforesighted treatment of 
criminalism. 

The notorious failure of both the past and present in dealing 
with the individual offender, evinced, save in the days of hanging 
for sheep stealing, by the astounding annals of recidivism, clearly 
demonstrates both the non-existence of any such science and also 
the need for its development. The point can hardly be made 
clearer than by the fact that out of 168,000 offenders convicted in 
England in 1910, 104,000 had been convicted previously, and 
65,000 of these had been convicted more than two times before, 
and 12,000 of them had been convicted upwards of twenty times 
previously. Taking the major offenses in that same year, tried at 
the assizes and quarter sessions, we find that out of 11,300 con- 
victions no less than 8,000 had been previously convicted. One 



instinctively asks, why this failure of adjustment? Was the pre- 
scribed treatment unsuited, or are a large number of the offenders 
innately impossible, or did the environment after release recreate 
criminalistic impulsions? Unfortunately, in the Blue Book of 
criminal statistics we find no trace of these important facts having 
been inquired into. 

I said the proof of the non-existence of an applied science in 
the adjustment of criminal affairs could hardly be made clearer 
than by the citation of the above figures, but after all even that 
is not nearly so startling as is the fact that we in America have no 
figures at all to offer on recidivism. This means that the most 
vital knowledge, that knowledge which can give the only basis for 
self-criticism, is not even gathered. If we do not know whether 
the end aimed at by the law really is accompUshed or not, what 
then do we know that can lead to any possible betterment of a 
situation that is universally recognized as altogether deplorable? 
In every progressive field of activity, in the development of every 
science that is making for man's welfare, there is constant meas- 
urement of the relationship between endeavor and result. Not 
so in dealing with criminalism. 

A general summary of present methods of handling offenders 
could be made in simple terms. The law with its cut-and-dried 
formulae and its prescription of certain punishments for certain 
offenses has long ago decided the whole procedure. The word 
of the fathers prevaileth and the efforts which have made in 
every other field for the vast progress of the present are here quite 
neglected. There is not even inquiry into how much success or 
failure there is in the endeavor of the law, to say nothing of the 
differentiation of the causes of those failures or successes. As 
its own interpreters put it, the law judges all men alike. Whether 
he be made of steel or day, the same method is invoked to 
straighten a man's moral defects, and all are presumed to react 
in the same way to legal punishments or to other environmental 
stresses. 

Fair analogy might be found in the sister profession, medicine, 
if the teachings of the professors or the discussion of cases had to 
do wholly with the restrictions under which one must practise 
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medicine and were not devoted to study of etiological factors 
and the effects of various possible treatments. Not but that 
plenty of legal rules will always be necessary for the safeguard- 
ing of the innocent, but the trouble is that the study of the mat- 
ter ends there, and it is a fact that treatment is prescribed with- 
out reference to the causes of the offense, to the nature of the in- 
dividual, or to the moral prognosis. Altogether considerable 
note is being taken of this state of affairs nowadays by the legal 
brethren abroad. In Germany, judges and other officials hold 
conferences and take courses on the scientific aspects of their prob- 
lems of criminalism. The responsibility for the absence of 
such sources of instruction elsewhere rests largely on the shoulders 
of the legal profession which has not laid tmder contribution what 
other sciences could offer in explanation of the criminalistic 
phenomena which the law has imder its observation. 

The aim of present-day methods of studying the offender is 
to work with the material now presented to the law for solution 
and show such relationships between causes and results that a 
science shall be produced which shall deal first and foremost with 
predictabilities — ^the same as any other science of dynamics. 
Ranging anjrwhere from agriculture to pedagogy, this type of 
knowledge is considered most desirable; what will this and that 
organism do in this and that environment? to what extent are 
the proclivities of the organism modifiable? In the field of human 
conduct there exists an amount of predictability that has not 
heretofore been recognized. For this practical purpose a thorough- 
going study of the offender should be undertaken and altogether 
a different point of view, involving a much deeper search of truth, 
is to be maintained than what is now carried out under the bare 
formulas of the law, where there is little insistence on any of the 
causal facts. Yet the definitive aim of the law, namely, the pro- 
tection of society, is the chief end of this science, too. 

The end is, first and foremost, to render aid in the solution of 
the problem of the individual. It is always the individual him- 
self, however dependent his career may have been upon the ex- 
istence of baleful general forces, who is under consideration be- 
fore the law. Secondarily, carefully made investigations and 



statistics should throw much light on general social situations, such 
as are provocative of criminality. The present loose talk about 
some of these influences shows clearly the absence of those com- 
plete investigations which, working by the scientific process 
of eliniination, would not jump at conclusions without taking into 
account at least all of the obviously possible causes of misconduct 
in the individual. In the long nm these safer conclusions will 
serve as the best foundations of some of the larger measures of 
social reform. 

Coming now to the methods of the science to be developed, we 
may first insist that they are worth a careful consideration be- 
cause to be convincing and to stand the criticism of those whom 
the science seeks to have as allies, the reasonableness of the meth- 
ods must be apparent. The results, to compare with predic- 
tions, one must often await long for — to be sure, they, too, must 
stand scrutiny — ^but the steps by which one arrives at the predic- 
tion should themselves give evidence of rationality. 

In the first place, we may observe that this developing science 
is intensely empirical. It seeks to learn facts, to deal with facts, 
and from facts to deduce conclusions for the individual case. 
The theorizing peculiar to a preceding criminology is to be dis- 
carded. The everlasting combat concerning free will and deter- 
minisn, the insoluble metaphysics of responsibility, the generaliza- 
tions from superficial surveys, are all to be avoided. The time has 
quite gone by for characterization in swelling terms of crime 
as being due to some great causal phenomenon, or as being a 
disease, and we may hope nowadays for no further philosophizing 
about "the criminal'* (strange phrase, as if offenders formed a dis- 
tinct human species) being an atavistic or any other conjectural 
type. 

Then the newer method of studying the offender perceives clearly 
the great scientific necessity for a well-rounded contemplation 
of its material, the human individual. The work of the exter- 
nalists, the anthropometric school, can already be relegated to a 
minor place because all have concluded that human conduct has 
much deeper springs than may be tapped by the measurement 
of cephaUc diameters or sensibility of finger tips. The danger 
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of a too rapid pigeon-holing of human beings according to al- 
leged explanatory types — a very real danger if a clamor for pre- 
mature scientific verdicts should be set up in any quarter, say in 
court work — also is to be met by the insistence on thorough- 
going studies before prognosis is offered. 

This newer and deeper study will be inevitably time-consuming, 
even for the well trained. In this one fears the source of much 
objection, but no one doubts the complexity of criminaUstic 
genetics and no one cares for unsafe conclusions. Above all, the 
profession which spends days and weeks in preparing for and try- 
ing just one aspect of a criminal case should be the first to uphold 
intensive work in this wide investigation. 

The roots of misconduct may be found in (a) outer circumstances 
or influences, past or present; (6) in physical make-up, discemibly 
structural or as thought of in terms of function or inherited or 
congenital conditions; (c) in mental defects, aberrations or peculiar 
traits; (d) in mental habits, imageries, conflicts and repressions — 
or in any combination of these various prime sources. A one- 
sided study of the (lender is not to be thought of as fruitful of 
the best results, except in cases of well marked mental defect or 
aberration, or where physical disease or defect stands in strong 
causal relationship to misdoing. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that there are many indications that mental defect forms 
the largest cause innate in the individual and we know full well 
the role that a single disease, epilepsy, plays in criminaUsm — 
our group of a thousand yoimg repeated offenders showing about 
seven per cent, certainly epileptic. So investigations carried out 
far enough to discriminate these human disabilities would be of 
vast service, especially since the very worst crimes are committed 
by these types, that is, if society could then see the necessity for 
treating the offender in the light of accurate diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. But even here why should we be content without going 
farther and ascertaining the causal background for these two im- 
portant infirmities and deUberating measures of prevention. 

Detailed accounts of a modem scheme of studying offenders 
have been offered in the two reports issued by Committee A of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. These 
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show separate items of information and groups of facts for investi- 
gation. These again can be classified into sodologic, medical and 
psychologic data. Which dass of facts is of greatest importance 
it would not be easy to state. But ascribe as we may the main 
cause of delinquency, either in the individual or in environmental 
conditions, we can never logically or scientifically get away from 
the fact that all conduct, good or bad, is an attribute of mental 
life. Every factor influencing conduct works via the mind. 
That not all action is controlled by the higher consciousness does 
not militate against the truth of this. Just as surely as all voli- 
tional power is aroused in the cerebral cortex, just so certainly 
is all action a function of mind and is directly dependent on the 
integrity of the central nervous system. In evaluating the rela- 
tive importance and the effect of various causal agencies, even 
environmental, he reckons ill who leaves out the world of mental 
processes with their most direct relation to misconduct. Even a 
brief consideration of this point will make it stand out clearly. . 

In general, the study of mental quantities and qualities may be 
spoken of as a differential psychology. In this investigation of 
roots of criminalism one is looking for those mental states which 
act as driving forces of conduct. We must include estimation of 
mental defects, aberrations, obsessions, instabilities, impulsions, 
irritations, repressions, worries, conflicts, imageries, grudges 
and suggestibility. We are bound to become in^^olved in a study 
of what John Stuart Mill and several German authors call charac- 
terology. Of cotu-se it is necessary to look farther and record 
and combat every possible condition which aroused the activity 
of these driving forces. But the most immediate point of contact 
with causes is to be gained by employment of the knowledge 
which has been developed, a good deal of it quite recently, in the 
field of abnormal psychology. 

Survey of this rational investigation of the offender leads at 
once to the conclusion that not half of the facts necessary for ex- 
planation of the individual career were sought for under the older 
criminology. The development of mental tests alone has done 
more to awaken real understanding of the bases of criminalism 
than whole volumes of philosophic generalizations. Many a 
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so-called bom criminal is merely a mental defective influenced 
towards crime by his environment. Similar, but unoffending, 
types are to be f otmd segregated in any large institution for the 
feeble-minded. 

We are brought now to one big consideration concerning the 
present-day methods of studying the offender. They are not 
proceeding, as formerly, along the lines of the natural history 
sciences. The inner life is now perceived to be perhaps of more im- 
portance than anything else. Sizing up a man's reaction to his 
environment without knowledge of what may be going on within 
him which directs that reaction is no longer scientifically allow- 
able. Even in mental defectives the mental life, for instance the 
peculiar suggestibilities, and lack of powers of moral inhibition 
which are found in varying quantity are of great interest and in- 
deed of importance in predicting the outcome of a career. It all 
comes to the point, as Devon says in his admirable work on 
"The Criminal and Society," that we cannot study the criminal 
as a man studies a beetle. We have rather to study him as a 
man studies his neighbor. 

There can be no doubt that the appUcation of these outlined 
methods will lead to much criticism of the treatment and pro- 
cedures now in vogue. But why not? Why should one hesitate 
any more than the modem agriculturist hesitates to declare his 
judgment of last year altogether wrong in the Ught of recent 
researches? Has the past proved itself infaUible in any other 
human endeavor — ^why should we believe that the law has had 
the last word on effectiveness of a scheme of adjustment? One 
benignant feature of this whole contemplated work will recommend 
itself highly and that is that through this logical method of inquiry 
into why there is social failure one finds an astonishingly easy path 
of approach to the problem. Not to the same extent in other 
courts as in the Juvenile Court work it will be found but never- 
theless everywhere the plan of scientific inquiry, in contradis- 
tinction to the poUce and court room attitude, wins friendly co- 
operation. 

The practical ends achievable by careful study of the offender 
are, as hoped, mostly in the way of predictabiUties. One can see 
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definitely that there are certain individuals who must inevitably 
be segr^^ted for their own happiness and for the peace of society — 
these are the mental defectives and the insane and the epileptic 
criminals. One discovers the existence of physical defects with- 
out the remedy of which one can definitely say there can be no 
social success. One can discover specialized mental defects 
and peculiarities which have brought about great social irritations 
through the endeavor of fitting a square peg into a round hole. 
One comes to know of various hidden habits of mental life which 
stand in an immensely causal relationship to delinquency. One 
can find unsuspected vocational aptitudes through which the 
delinquent can hope to gain only that first requisite for moral 
life, namely, healthy mental interests. And then there is the 
field of mental conflicts and repressions which has only begun 
to be explored. Ejiowledge of these and of many more factors 
in criminalism, to say nothing of environmental conditions, is 
practicably achievable through careful study, and through this 
study can be seen to form the only safe foundation for predicta- 
bility and social treatment. 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS A CRIME CONTRIBUTOR. 



By Bdwamd C Buuott, Ph.D.. Profesior of Bducatioii. UniTtnity of Wisconsin, MMfison* 

Wis. 

There is, I know, a suggestion of the commonplace, as well 
as a trace of extravagance of statement, in the title attached to 
the present paper. The mooted interrelationship of education 
and criminality is altogether too trite for any speculative contro- 
versy on this occasion. On the other hand, there is some novelty 
in entering an indictment against a malefactor of brick and mor- 
tar; an indictment, the specific character of which may justify 
the apparent exaggeration of the title. 

The principal count may be stated briefly thus: That the 
typical American schoolhouse of to-day exerts an influence, 
none the less potent because indirect, for the establishment and 
stimulation of those non-sodal attitudes and acts that we call 
criminal tending. By "schoolhouse" is meant the entire com- 
plex of material surroundings and physical arrangements mak- 
ing up the immediate environment of the t3rpical public school — 
btdldings, grotmds, and equipment — ^the environment in which 
each generation of children spends a large share of its plastic 
years, and from which are received many important standards 
of conduct for adult life. By criminal tending attitudes and 
acts reference is not exclusively or even primarily to those in- 
vasions of property and person usually recognized as criminal. 
Rather, there has been kept in mind the increasing number of 
non-sodal offenses that constantly and insidiously aggress morality 
and public welfare; offenses that, while not technically criminal, 
are the general causes of criminality, and against which custom- 
ary legal entrenchments have thus far afforded but an tmcertain 
protection. 

The specific charge brought against the modem schoolhouse 
is that of contributory negligence. In effect, this negligence is 
ultimately equivalent to direct commission. 

The most evident groimds for the charge of negligence — ^the 
neglect of health conditions — ^I have for the most part disregarded. 
Contemporary social and medical sciences have combined with 
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the best of our educational practice to defend the principle that 
the moral-social human being is a health-armored human being. 
And so we of the schools, with the assistance of the medical pro- 
fession, are insisting that children in school shall be provided, 
as a guarantee of both private and public morality, with an en- 
vironment of fresh, temperate, dustless air; an environment 
outwardly dean, spaced with sunlight, and germless; an en- 
vironment equipped in such a way as to make possible right 
physical postures and behavior. We seek to magnify the in- 
fluence of this environment by instruction in hygiene, by organized 
physical activities, and by the various forms of medical inspec- 
tion and supervision. The modem school now intones: "Wft- 
ftess ihoUf oh people, the perfection of the bodies of your children." 

Our social creed binds us to the belief in the relationship of 
muscles and morals, of contagion and crime. 

So far, so good. But a greater task yet lies before the school. 
The successful performance of this task is dependent not upon 
instruction, not upon the conventional protective defenses, not 
upon the preventive measures of your medical science. It de- 
pends upon an entirely new conception of the school as an organ- 
ized thing of brick, stone, mortar, lumber, and land; a new con- 
ception for the establishment of which, in the public conscience, the 
medical profession is equally responsible with the educational 
profession. This new conception recognizes and emphasizes 
the influence of the external physical environment of the school 
as a neglected factor in the making of the moral child and of the 
social citizen. Up to the present moment, the relation of edu- 
cation and criminality has been narrowly interpreted, either in 
terms of intelUgence as increased through instruction, or in terms 
of physical condition as improved through care and protection. 
To many of us engaged in the serious study of education as the 
greatest of the social constructive professions, it appears that 
another item must be considered along with instruction and hy- 
giene before the influence of the school will be positive in pro- 
ducing individuals possessing permanent behaving tendencies 
of the non-criminal sort. Broadly speaking, this new item is 
adequate and proper material provision in the public school 
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for responding to the normal demand for activity on the part of 
both children and adults. Until this is brought to pass, the 
American school will be a guilty contributor towards delinquency. 
Our ethics and our medicine have been too individualistic. The 
moraUst and the hygienist, to make a bold assertion, have regarded 
the individual, particularly the child in the school, as something 
that could be made morally antiseptic as easily as he could 
be made physically antiseptic. 

Scanty isolated illustration must suffice. 

Just now the subject of physical morality occupies a large 
place in current thought. We are becoming more and more 
concerned with the possibiUty of making an effective program 
of public instruction inside and outside of the school, in the mat- 
ter of sex hygiene. Of what avail is such a program so long as 
the one place in the schoolhouse where sex obtrudes itself repre- 
sents too often conspicuous undeanliness, sanitary incompetence 
and evil suggestiveness. As long as the larger per cent of 
American schoolhouses have their present inadequate and un- 
cleanly toilet provisions and arrangements shall we have a 
contagious centre for immorality. 

There is, the coimtry over to-day, an insistent need for the em- 
powering of State Boards of Health with efficient authority to 
clean up not only our dirty physical schools but our dirty moral 
schools. This is easy to assert but difficult of performance. 
A case in point is that of an eastern state where the conditions 
to which I have just referred are notoriously bad. The president 
of the State Board of Health told me a few days since, while dis- 
cussing the possibiUty of a more effective enforcement of the law 
now giving to that board the power to condemn schools with 
improper and unsanitary outhouses, that a proper enforcement of 
the law would mean its immediate repeal by the Legislature. 
A study of the social and educational situation in that state 
convinces me that he was right. There is a vast difference be- 
tween clean statutes and dean schools. 

The American schoolhouse is primarily a contributor to our 
criminal accoimt because it fosters just that kind of imdeanli- 
ness in which the seeds of criminaUty find a ready growth. A 
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large part of the problem of social hygiene centers in one part 
of the American schoolhouses. 

The child of the city to-day is the child of the streets To 
Iceep the child off the streets is next to an impossibility. His 
presence there presents not only an educational problem but a 
social issue of increasing magnitude. The crime-preventing 
schoolhouse must provide, within and without, for proper play 
space for the children of its neighborhood. This school- 
liouse must constitute itself a center for the physical and 
social activities of children outside as well as inside the school 
if it would successfully coimteract the destructive influences that 
now characterize the streets of the American city. The school- 
house of the average American city cannot be held guiltless so 
long as it fails to compete with the alley. 

The schoolhouse that keeps bankers' hoiu-s is only half a school. 
Within a few weeks the board of education of a middle western 
city ordered all-night lights placed at the darkened entrances 
of all public school buildings. The reasons therefor were obvious. 
A good police measiu-e, but a doubtful educational policy. The 
light might better have been provided for the inside and not 
for the outside of the building. Until the American school- 
house is constructed so as to make proper provision for the legiti- 
mate recreations and amusements of oiu* civilization, yoiu* medical 
sociologist will have an increasing task before him. If we are to 
fight the devil with fire it is not unlikely that the billiard table 
and the dancing floor will find a place in the completely equipped 
and socially enlarged American school building. 

The schoolhouse that remains closed for one-third to one-fourth 
of the year certainly presents a defenseless social policy. For 
the city child a summer vacation represents a crisis in moral de- 
velopment. The criminal responsibility of the schoolhouse 
will not be removed until it undertakes to be in operation through- 
out the whole year, and in a way that will meet the instinctive 
needs of children and commimities. 

The most characteristic American immorality is political im- 
moraUty. The American schoolhouse must be constructed 
so as to enable its use as a common meeting place for the discus- 
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sion of political problems and social issues. "Keeping schools 
out of politics" is a pernicious doctrine. If the American school- 
house is to be the real temple of democracy it must be constructed 
and arranged so as not only to safeguard children from physical 
ills and to promote their best physical development, but also to 
serve as a shrine in which our people may protect themselves 
from the criminal furies of modem political life. 

So long as we regard the schoolhouse as an influence apart from 
normal daily life will it remain a factor in the development of the ab- 
normal and the artificial. Our first school buildings were de- 
signed and arranged by theologians and pedagogues. Next came 
the architects and the engineers, who were followed by the physi- 
cians and the hygienists. To-morrow the ideals of the humanist 
will control; ideals that seek to combine the necessities of instruc- 
tion and of art, of construction and of health, of activities and of 
morals. All, pedagogue, architect, engineer, physician, must unite 
to make the schoolhouse sterile of the germs of immorality and 
criminality. 



INHERITANCE AS A FACTOR IN CRIMINALITY. 

A STUDY OI^ A THOUSAND CASES OI^ YOUNG REPEATED OI^I^ENDERS. 

By Edith R. Spaui^dino, M.D., Resident Physician, Reformatory for Women, South 
Pramingham, Mass., and William Hsaly, M.D., Director, Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute, Chicago. 111. 

Inheritance as a factor in criminality may be considered im- 
der two heads: (a) the direct inheritance of criminalistic traits 
in otherwise normal individuals; (6) the indirect inheritance of 
criminalistic tendencies through such heritable factors as epi- 
lepsy, insanity, feeblemindedness, etc. The first class should in- 
clude only those cases in which the traits themselves are pri- 
marily criminalistic, while the second comprises those in which 
certain inherited qualities of body or mind, not anti-sodal in them- 
selves, produce criminalism when ill-proportioned to other char- 
acteristics in the same individual, or ill-adjusted to environment. 
Thus a feeble-minded individual may show no delinquent tenden- 
cies if sufficiently protected, but placed on his own resources in 
society, he soon finds his way to the poUce court. 

In the thousand cases which have been reviewed, we have 
carefully sought for evidence of direct inheritance of criminalistic 
traits, as such. However, in no one case of the thousand have 
we been able to discover evidence of anti-social tendencies in 
succeeding generations without also finding underlying trouble of 
a physical or mental nature, or such striking environmental 
faults or mal-adjustments as often develop delinquency in the ab- 
sence of defective inheritance. In order to^ prove the existence 
of the first class, we feel it absolutely essential to rule out other 
well-known causative factors in each case.^ 

Family charts alone, without detailed environmental and de- 
velopmental history, are not sufficient proof of inherited crim- 
inalism, no matter how many criminal histories they may con- 

> This work was undertaken at the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago, where 
intensive case studies have been made, centering about the problem of causative factors. 
The main point in the technic of our study of inheritance was the development of a card 
system presenting causal factors evaluated side by side with the facts of heredity. The 
general system of working up case studies in the Institute has been presented in Bulletin 
XII, April, 1913, of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
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tain. Studying the history of criminalistic tendencies, which 
themselves may arise through any of a large number of possible 
biologic, mental, or social factors, is altogether different from 
studying the heritage of a Hapsburg lip, or the heredity of feeble- 
mindedness, — ^the latter a comparatively simple phenomenon, 
arising from merely a few general biologic causes. If the inheri- 
tance of criminalistic impulses, per se, is a factor in criminality, 
diuing the detailed study of a thousand cases, there should 
come to light definite findings in proof of the fact. However, 
as a result of this study, we are convinced that the direct inheri- 
tance of criminalistic traits, as such, is still to be proved. Among 
the thousand cases there is hardly an instance in which factors 
other than any allegeable criminal instinct cannot be clearly per- 
ceived. In even those very few cases, where, after some survey 
of the facts, there is relatively strong suggestion of direct inheri- 
tance, a Uttle further view shows greatly diminishing probability 
of this being true. 

That the belief in inheritance of criminal characteristics is 
still a prevalent one, is perhaps best shown by the fact that 
eight states have already adopted measures providing for ster- 
iUzation of confirmed criminals as well as of defective individuals 
such as the feeble-minded, the insane and the epileptic. This 
places confirmed criminals in the same class with known inheri- 
table types. 

Of the indirect inheritance of criminalistic tendencies there is 
much evidence. Besides the more important indirect causes, such 
as epilepsy, f eeble-mindedness, and the psychoses, all of which may 
be inherited, there are also foimd many other inherited tenden- 
cies, both mental and physical, which, also non-criminaUstic in 
themselves, are in certain environments important in the develop- 
ment of delinquency and crime. 

In the discussion of criminal causations, heredity has usually 
been placed in the balance with environment, each gaining in 
weight as the other lessens; and the question is still asked whether 
environment or heredity plays the more important part, the two 
being treated as if they were isolated units. This method of ap- 
proach is wrong. Often one forms the other in such a way that 
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it is impossible to say where one leaves off and the other begins. 
Parents who are mentally defective, alcoholic or syphilitic, form 
atrociously defective environmental and developmental condi- 
tions for their offspring. As Davenport^ says, "so long as we re- 
gard heredity and environment as opposed, so long will we ex- 
perience endless contradictions in interpreting any trait, behavior, 
or disease." \ 

The most important point to be borne in mind in the study 
is that every case needs individual interpretation; inheritance 
or environment prevails in proportion to the degree of the weak- 
ness or strength of individual factors in each case. For instance, 
with inherited imbedUty, no environment could make a good 
citizen. On the other hand, if a normal individual were brought 
up in dives of vice from infancy, with no moral enUghtenment, 
he, too, would be a poor t)^ of citizen. Even if one does not 
believe in determinism, the only scientific way to study the indi- 
vidual is to believe that there is a cause for each of his acts, 
whether or not it may be discovered. As Davenport^ so well 
expresses it, "though a man prides himself on the freedom of his 
will, his very action is determined by his protoplasmic make-up, 
plus the modification it has received through experience, plus the 
relative vigor and quality of the stimulus he receives." 

One thousand histories have been studied in the search for 
facts which were evidence of the inheritance of criminal charac- 
teristics. Many times the history was not complete enough to 
present all the data necessary for the cautious type of induction 
on which we have insisted. All such cases have been discarded. 
The following statistics were made from 668 cases in which 
the detailed histories afforded sufficient knowledge of both family 
antecedents and causative factors. All cases showing mental 
deficiency and epilepsy in the offender, 245 cases, since they 
show such well recognized foimdations for criminalism, have been 
at once separated from the others {vide infra). The remainder 
consists of 271 cases in which there was no known criminaUty 
in the antecedents, and 152 cases in which there was such moral 
defect in a preceding generation. While instructive comparisons 

» "Heredity in Relation to Eugenics," p. 252. p. 265 — C. B. Davenport. 1911. 
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involve the three groups, interest naturally centers about the 
series of 152 non-defective oflFenders with criminalistic forbears. 
Analysis of each case was undertaken fairly and squarely, 
with a view to establishing the predominating causative factor 
existing in the individual or in his environment, that was itself 
immediately responsible for the delinquency. When factors 
other than criminalistic inheritance were dearly to be discerned, 
the latter was, of course, to be ruled out. The predominating 
factors for the purposes of tabulation are divided into 9 classes, 
and, for comparison, the 271 cases without criminalistic forbears 
are charted in Group I (Chart I), and in Group II (Chart II), the 
152 cases with ancestral offenders. 
The explanation of this classification of causes is as follows: 
Class I. This includes cases in which there is heredity of 
nervous instability, if the nervous instability appears to be the 
principal cause of the delinquency. Here, too, are placed those 
cases in which there is insanity, epilepsy or feeble-mindedness 
in other members of the family, and in which the individuals 
studied, while not showing definite symptoms of insanity, epi- 
lepsy or mental deficiency, still give dear evidence of a neiu'opathic 
inheritance. Induded also are cases showing inheritance of 
migraine, extreme nervousness, etc. As Davenport and Weeks* 
state, these conditions behave as though due to the simplex 
condition of the protoplasmic factors, which modify complete 
nervous devdopment. Persons having these characteristics 
"usually carry some wholly defective germ-cdls. Such persons 
may be called tainted." In some cases there are psychic mani- 
festations, too indefinite to be classed among cases of epilepsy, 
yet wholly dependent upon heredity, judging from other cases of 
epilepsy found in the same family. 

We have induded in this class, also, cases of extreme alcoholism 
in the parents, if there was a neiu'opathic condition in the off- 
spring, bdieving it likdy that there was a nervous weakness 
on which the habit was grafted. According to Neff,^ of Fox- 
borough: "Inebriety is an expression of nervous weakness. 

1 "Inheritance of Epilepsy," p. 29, C. B. Davenport and David F. Weeks, M.D. 
* "The Treatment of Inebriety," Irwin H. Neflf, M.D., Poxbcurough, Mass. 
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Founded on this weakness is a habit which we call drunkenness. 
The antecedent weakness is either acquired or an inborn defect. 
The nature of this nervous weakness is as yet not accurately 
defined; it appears to be closely allied to degeneracy and the fimc- 
tional minor nervous disorders." Also, to quote from Thomson:* 
"The intemperate habits of the parent may be the expression of 
an inherited psychopathic disposition, and it is this which is 
transmitted to the offspring." 

Class II, Cases in which developmental factors predominate. 
This includes syphiUtic infections, poor ante-natal conditions, 
injuries at birth and during later development, infectious dis- 
eases leaving serious mental or physical sequelae, etc. 

Class III. Cases in which environmental factors appear to pre- 
dominate as a cause. This includes conditions of the home 
and neighborhood, companions and associates, etc. As the 
home is dependent largely upon the mentality and physical con- 
dition of the parents, we feel that this condition cannot be separa- 
ted wholly from the inheritance factor, although the influence is 
wholly indirect. 

CUiss IV, Cases in which there is an element of heredity, com- 
bined with a bad or unsuitable environment. By this ''hered- 
ity" is meant only factors such as we have classified in Class I, 
having a definite physical or mental basis, and never purely 
criminalistic instincts. Here also are included some cases of great 
mental and physical energy or initiative without neuropathic 
taint, which in the environment in which they are placed cannot 
find sufficient outlet in desirable ways. As a result, perfectly 
normal instincts are transformed into criminalistic ones. 

Class V. A bad inheritance plus poor developmental factors. 
Heredity here, also, refers to conditions similar to those found in 
Class I. 

CUiss VI. Cases where bad environmental and developmental 
conditions are both influential. 

CUiss VII. Cases in which the difficulty is due chiefly to innate 
tendencies in the individual, not traceable to inheritance, such 
as instability of ptupose, extreme social suggestibility, ungovema- 

> "Heredity, p. 220/' Arthur Thomson, M.A., London, England. 
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ble temper, premattire physical development, excessive physical 
development, etc. These conditions may be the result of the 
original germ-plasm, but cannot be traced in previous genera- 
tions. 

Class VIII, Cases which exhibit at least three causative fac- 
tors of importance. Some of these cases have contained heredity 
factors, but the conditions were all so interwoven that it was 
impossible to decide whether heredity, development or environ- 
ment had the most influence. In some instances the predomina- 
ting cause has been a mental conflict, but as that in itself seems 
to be made up of several elements, we have classified such cases 
in other classes according to the strongest element, whether it 
was innate physical characteristics or a neuropathic personality. 
Class VIII also includes several cases of mental conflict which 
seemed undassifiable tmder other headings. 

Class IX (a subdivision of Group II only. Chart II) includes 
15 cases which, after assigning the others to the above classes, 
remained suggestive of criminalistic inheritance. One erf these 
cases, in which defective environment can practically be ruled 
out, will be discussed in detail later (see Chart XII). It suggests 
more than any other case the inheritance of criminal character- 
istics. Another case was of great interest for the same reason. 
The boy, however, suddenly waked up in the midst of his atrocious 
environment, broke up his gang, reformed the worst member 
of it, and thereby upset our evidence that he had inherited any 
criminalistic tendencies. This made us sceptical about ready 
acceptance of "proof" in the futiu*e. The other cases have been 
placed in this group because of their suggestiveness, which can 
be readily explained away, rather than because they offer any 
proof of direct inheritance of criminal tendencies. Some are of 
interest because they show certain inheritable characteristics 
as causative factors of crime, besides the well known ones of men- 
tal deficiency, epilepsy, etc. Among these few cases we find 
the following types and factors: 

(a) Individuals who display violent temper. This may be 
partly a racial characteristic, or it may have underlying it a neiu*o- 
pathic constitution, which is not evidenced in any other way. 
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It may be observed in succeeding generations, and may be the 
cause of repeated delinquencies and crimes in each one. The 
factors of training and association may, of cotu'se, play a part 
in the development of the offender's character. 

(6) The non-resisting type, which takes the easiest way in all 
things, and, readily influenced for either good or for evil, has no 
dominating energy or interest in any direction. This character- 
istic occurs in members of succeeding generations. It, likely 
enough, has its foundations in peculiarities of bodily structtu'e 
or function. 

(c) Among definite physical characteristics inherited, we have, 
first, the hypersexual tjrpe, in which the sexual characteristics 
may be exaggerated even from infancy, and where there is perma- 
nent inequality between the physical instincts and the inhibitions. 
We believe that these instincts may not be criminalistic in them- 
selves, but on account of the lack of balance between the two 
forces, the hypersexualism may beget a criminal career. Sexual 
inversions may also be the result of insufficient normal outlet. 
Although the final results here again may be considered criminal, 
the underlying conditions are in themselves non-criminal, and 
normal in their setting in the individual makeup. As Havelock 
EUis^ says in discussing perverted tendencies, "Pathology is but 
physiology working under new conditions. The stream of nature 
still flows into the bent channel of sexual inversion, and still 
runs according to law." 

(d) The factor of very early puberty, another and entirely 
different condition from the above, places on the individual who 
has not yet gained matiu^e inhibitions, too great stress, which is 
often upsetting to his moral equilibrium. Though the mentality 
may be even above normal, the force and prematiu^eness of ado- 
lescence is far more than the individual is able to cope with. This 
developmental anomaly may be found in successive generations. 

There are two other factors which are sometimes family traits 
and which are factors of genius as well as of crime. 

(e) The first of these is energy in superabundance. Placed in 
a suitable environment with healthy interests and sufficient out- 

1 "studies in the Psychology of Sex — Sexual Inversion." p. 216, Havelock Ellis. 
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let in constructive ways, an individual with this characteristic 
will probably become a valuable member of the community. 
On the other hand, with no healthy interests, an atmosphere of 
repression, and avenues of an undesirable kind continually offer- 
ing an outlet, he may become thoroughly criminalistic. 

(0 The second of the two factors is lack of inhibitions. While 
this characteristic has been considered one of the elements of 
genius, it is also very prominent in some of our worst recid- 
ivists. There is a spirit of abandon, an absence of fear, which 
makes them invite adventtu'e. It may be seen in the boy 
who enters the window in a strange house to see if he can get 
in and out again without being heard by the family in tiie 
next room. It is apparent in a reformatory playground, when 
one woman steps forward without a second's hesitation to kill 
the snake which has caused all the others to scream, and later 
skins the snake and, stuffing it with leaves, decorates a girl's 
neck with it. fSome of our worst reddiv^ts who, although white, 
consort with n^^roes and with the lowest types of our foreign 
population, and consume drugs and alcohol in amazing qyanti- 
ties — some of these women present lack of inhibitions as their 
most noticeable characteristics?! In cases such as we have in mind, 
the mentality, judged by tests, has been normal, except for slight 
irregularities, which are probably due to lack of concentration. 

The diagnosis of mental conditions for the ptupose of these 
two tabulations is necessarily made in the most general 
fashion. Only cases with ability above subnormal are included. 
The range is from the genius class to the group of those who are 
dull, apparently from ph3rsical causes. The aberrational group 
includes cases ranging from fully developed psychoses to the 
minor psychotic conditions. More explicitly stated, the groups 
are composed of: 

(a) Those above the ordinary in ability. 

(b) Those of about ordinary abSity for the general social level 
from which most offenders come. 

(c) Those of poor native ability. 

(d) Those who are mentally dull, apparently from physical 
causes, including bad habits of various sorts. 

(e) The various aberrational types. 
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Concerning the 245 cases first set off, the following may be 
said: It should be distinctly understood that these figures offer no 
fair criterion of the perc^itage of mental defectives and epilep- 
tics among offenders in general. Since family histories on these 
cases were generally more obtainable, the great majority of both 
^oups in the total 1000 are represented here. Then this series of 
1000 cases represents an undue number of defectives and epilep- 
tics, because these peculiarly difficult problem cases were brought 
in greater proportion for study. It should also be stated that 
some 56 cases, on which mental diagnosis at the time was not 
certain, and 55 cases of mental subnormality (a class which in- 
cludes specialized defectives and those who show defect above 
the Moron grade) are included in the 245 cases. 

In the 245 cases of mental defect and epilepsy there were crimi- 
nalistic antecedents in 70 cases (28.5 per cent.), while in the 
423 cases showing normal mentality there were 152 cases (35 . 9 per 
cent.) with such antecedents. The higher percentage of crimi- 
nalistic forbears in the cases with normal mentality is interesting. 

SUMMARY OF TOTAL FIGURES. 

The following chart largely explains itself. To go into finer 
detail, for instance, of the relation of the type of defect in 
the forbears to the type of defect in the offender, would involve 
^eat labor for safe discrimination of the facts. On the other 
hand, many general findings are matters of safe knowledge and 
may well be stated here. The large number of psychopathic 
and netu'opathic offenders with defective heredity as shown on the 
chart is striking. Other aberrational cases are classified in other 
columns, according to their causations. 

When viewing either the following or the preceding tables, the 
reader should remember that the causative factors tabulated are 
simply those bearing on the subject of this paper, namely, the in- 
heritance of criminalistic tendencies. As a matter of fact, prac- 
tically every case has several causative factors which can be readily 
determined, and in the charts we purposely ignore, for simplifica- 
tion, much of the causative background. The complicated nature 
of causation in every case has to be reckoned with by anyone 
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who would urge the acceptance of any theory of causation of 
criminality, hereditary or otherwise. As an example of complex 
causation we may show one of our causative factor cards, one in 
which heredity is involved. 



Physical conditions. Headaches plus. 

Nervous type. Very bad teeth. Very 

poorly developed and 
nourished. 
Mentality. Unstable, irritable, moody. 
Adolescence. Very delayed puberty. 
Developmental. Two severe injtuies. 



Boy 1 6 years, 6 mos. 
Mentality rathei' dull, 
perhaps from physical 
causes. 



Heredity. 



Several sicknesses. 

Father alcoholic, brute, wife-beater. Mother 

probably mildly insane. Sister delinquent and 

peculiar. 



Home conditions. As above. Mother works out. 



Delinquencies: Bad neighborhood and 
Not working, Bad co mpanions, 

stealing, and 
obscenity. 



Bad sex habits plus. 



AUX)HOUSM. 

Moderate drinking, even daily, is not reckoned by us at all 
as alcohoUsm. We have only counted those cases in which 
there is a history of at least occasional intoxication on the part 
of one or both parents. In the case of correlation of criminalism 
with alcoholism in the same family it is not asserted that in every 
instance it was the same person who was alcoholic and criminal- 
istic. 

The results of our findings are as follows: among the 245 
mental defectives and epileptics, alcoholism in the antecedent 
was known to exist in 93 cases (38 per cent.) ; among the re- 
maining 423 cases there were 147 cases (34 per cent.) in which 
it was known to exist. The difference in these percentages 
is not so marked as in the groups with criminal and with non- 
criminal antecedents. 

Among the cases of epilepsy and mental defect, alcoholism in 
the forbears existed in 57 per cent, of the cases with criminalistic 
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antecedents; and in but 30 per cent, with non-criminalistic ante- 
cedents. 

Also among the cases without epilepsy or mental defect, alco- 
holism was a factor in 56 per cent, with criminalistic antecedents 
and in but 22 per cent, with non-criminalistic antecedents. Thus 
alcoholism seems to correlate to a high degree with criminality. 
We leave the question open, however, as to whether this proves 
any great amount of crime to be fundamentally the result of alco- 
holism, or whether the underlying causative factors of both are 
not the same. 

INTERPRETATION OF FAMII.Y CHARTS. 

The following family charts show criminality in successive 
generations. For the worker in eugenics they are inadequate 
as total studies, but they serve well to illustrate a few of the 
types already discussed, and to emphasize the fact that family 
charts alone without detailed developmental and environmental 
history are no proof of the inheritance of criminality, no matter 
how many criminals they show. 

KJSY TO SYMBOLS. 

A = Alcoholic. 

C = Criminalistic. 

D = Died. 

E = Epilepsy. 

I = Insane. 

N = Normal. 

S = Syphilis. 

Sx = Sex offender. 

T = Tuberculosis. 

W = Wanderer. 

□ = Male. 

O = Female. 

Chart IV shows bad environment with epilepsy and alcohol- 
ism in the parents and other criminalism in the family, as factors. 

II, 3 (boy) had been arrested many times and sent twice 
to a reform school for larceny, etc.; previously to another insti- 
tution for truancy, etc. He was the only one studied. Phys- 
ically and mentally he is fairly normal, a bright nervous type.. 

The father, who was tubercular and alcoholic, had been arrested 
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for taking money for things which his son (II, i) stole. He died 
during a debauch about a week after leaving the prison. The 
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mother, an epileptic, who has attacks about once a week, knows 
no other way to reform II, 3 than by beating. His older brother 
also beats him. 
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Chart V shows adolescent instability resulting probably from 
inheritance. The mother was insane and committed suicide in 
a period of depression. 

Both boys, II, 3 and 4, after a long period of stealing, forging 
diecks and other delinquencies, tinned out well as they became 
men, the most prominent causative factor being probably their 
extreme instability during adolescence. They had an exception- 
ally good home and were physically well endowed. The first and 
third of the children who grew up were exceedingly bright. Such 
a case shows the indirect influence of inheritance in criminalism. 
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Chart VI represents extremely bad home environment. 

In this family all but one member had court records. The 
mother, an alcohoUc paranoiac, is reported to have been in prison 
about 75 times. A very little alcohol is said to " make her crazy." 
%e quarrels with her landlord, is suspicious of her neighbors, 
and in her tantrums ''smashes everything." The father has 
served several terms, once at least for robbery, and has sometimes 
also paid a fine. The family very frequently moved, and the 
family circle has often been broken up by arrests and sentences. 
The children have suffered much from poverty. 

II, 4 (son), 22 years old, had been arrested 6 times. 

II, 7 (son), 20 years old, had been arrested 7 times. 

II, 8 (girl), 18 years, had been arrested 5 times. 

II, II (boy), 14 years old, had been arrested 11 times. 

All were sent several times to industrial schools or reforma- 
tories. 

With such an environment we do not consider this chart 
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any proof of the existence of criminal inheritance. As far as can 
be ascertained, all children seem to have normal mentality. 
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Chart VII represents a fearful home environment in which 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, alcoholism and criminality figm'ed. 
However, even with the bad heredity expected from these factors, 
the four children who were taken from the home and brought up 
elsewhere have turned out well, while the two who were left in 
the home became criminalistic. 

The father is said to have come from a well-to-do family and 
is said to have gone to school until 20 years old, but could not 
learn to read or write. He has been arrested many times for 
non-support and for fighting. The mother is in a ho^ital for the 
insane. She is said to have long been peculiar, and has attempted 
suicide. The two boys have been living with the father in a 
rooming house. They have been very poor and mostly uncon- 
trolled, the father working often at night. 

Ill, 4 (boy), one of the two who lived with his father, is a case 
either of mental defect or of psychosis. He is melancholy at 
times. His general ph)rsical condition is very poor. His de- 
linquencies are much truancy, stealing, running away, sex of- 
fenses. 

Ill, 3 — ^the older boy who lives at home — ^has twice been sent 
to reform institutions on account of stealing. He is mentally 
much brighter. 
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This case demonstrates the relation between environment and 
heredity and the influence which one may have on the other. 
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Chart VIII represents a family in which sexual characteristics 
are precocious and dominating. The father served two prison 
terms, both for bigamy. He was an able man and well thought 
of by employers. Throughout his life the sex instincts predomina- 
ted to the detriment of whatever work he attempted. The son 
and daughter showed very precocious sexual development. 
Such strong physical characteristics might easily dominate a 
nature even with normal mentality and good training. Placed 
as these children were, with poor home control, the precocious 
physical development was doubtless the most prominent factor 
in upsetting their equilibrium and causing their delinquencies. 

Chart IX shows syphilis in successive generations. The 
father (I, i) was syphilitic, alcoholic and immoral, and brutal 
to his wife, who obtained a divorce. 

The mother (I, 2) married again a man who was alcoholic 
and abusive, from whom she hoped to separate. She had two 
normal children, 4 miscarriages (probably due to syphilis), and 
one child with congenital syphilis. 

This boy (II, 3) had various manifestations of the disease, 
his eyes being so badly aifected at one time that he could see 
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nothing. His delinquencies were at first truancy; later, stealing 
money at home, running away and again stealing. He was 
mentally normal. 
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While the home conditions in this case part of the time were 
wretched, the boy had various opportimities for cultivating good 
interests. The congenital syphilis undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part, since the boy was much of a sufferer from the sec- 
ondary results. He felt his own impotence and wanted to be 
sent away. 

Chart X has been interpreted as showing inheritance of crimi- 
nality as a family trait, but with all the facts considered, it really 
is anything but a proof of heredity. 

The great-grandfather (I, 2), a western pioneer, was extreme 
in his love of outdoor life. Two of his grandsons were rovers — 
one (III, 2) joined the navy; the second (III, 4) left home at 14 
to seek a life of adventure. He, however, later settled down to a 
good life. 

The boy (IV, 5), who is supposed to have inherited criminalistic 
instincts, was a bright boy of 14 years, fond of athletics and 
brought up in New York City. He had been associated with 
two older boys who had introduced him to sex affairs and had 
considerable influence over him. He would leave home at any 
time to go to them and would stay away for a day or two. He 
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was a truant, a runaway, had stolen much, and had been used 
by others in sexual perversions. The parents knew nothing of 
his true relations with the boys. This had caused him much worry 
and anxiety, but had been kept from them. In the study of the 
case the trouble was revealed and as a result of a single interview 
the whole situation was corrected and the parents, who were com- 
petent to intelligently handle the situation, had no further trouble 
with the boy. 
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This case may represent several things — ^bad companions, 
perhaps some innate characteristics, much worry over his con- 
duct, and a definite mental conflict. However it shows no evi- 
dence of the existence of "hereditary criminal instincts." The 
case is a good example of the danger of interpreting causation 
of human behavior from the bare symbols of a heredity chart. 

Chart XI. This represents one mentally defective offender 
with a brother retarded in school and also an offender. There 
was an atrocious home environment, the excessive alcoholism 
and worthlessness of the parents very Ukely having mental de- 
fect as an underlying cause. In the light of much absence from 
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school, poor physical conditions and the excessive use of tea 
and coffee, school retardation cannot be safely interpreted. 

The father, a Jack-of-all-trades, stays away sometimes for 
months and goes often on prolonged sprees. The mother, also 
excessively alcoholic, is ilUterate and ignorant. They have both 
served sentences. 

Father and mother and five children for a period of two months 
are said to have occupied one room and one bed. 

II, 4 (boy), at 14 years had reached only the second grade — a 
mental defective. His delinquencies consisted of much truancy 
and larceny. He had been arrested many times. 
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II, 5 (boy), brighter than his brother, still reached only the 
fourth grade at 13 years. There was much truancy also in this 
case and later larceny. He was arrested several times. 

II, 6 (girl), who had been placed in an orphan asylum, had 
reached only the second grade at ten years. 

Chart XII represents perhaps the most interesting case foimd 
because the factor of environment may be largely ruled out. 

The father (II, 3), an Eastern man, married in California while 
on a business trip, a girl about whom he knew little, as she ob- 
jected to his meeting her parents. When two of their children 
(III, 2 and 3) were two and four years old, respectively, the father 
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found that his wife was untrue to him and that she stole. They 
separated and the children were cared for by the father's family 
in a distant city until the youngest was 9 years old. At that 
time they ran away, the older one returning, the younger remain- 
ing away two days. After that they repeatedly ran away. The 
younger stayed out nights, and has been away for days, sleep- 
ing in porches and entrances. She was shot at while enter- 
ing a flat at three o'clock in the morning. She and her sister have 
stolen repeatedly and in extraordinary ways. They have stolen 
milk from their neighbors' bottles and poiured it out. They 
stole gloves from the delivery boy of a large department store and 
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then threw them in the alley. Having invited guests to the 
house, they went through the pockets of their wraps and then 
started an alarm of having seen a thief in the house. The 
younger made dates with boys and became infatuated with a 
man, writing letters and notes tr3dng to prove that he was in love 
with ^ her. In the middle of her adolescent period the older girl 
settled down and became quite stable. 

The interesting part of this history is that the father found, on 
looking up his wife's early history, that she had been obliged to 
leave her native town on account of her behavior. For this 
reason she did not wish her husband to know her family. This 
suggests the inheritance of criminal characteristics because un- 
favorable environmental conditions can be ruled out. The 
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children had no recollection of their mother and knew little of 
her bad reputation. 

Still, if we study this case further, we find that the mother was 
notably hysterical and excitable. We also find suggestive char- 
acteristics in the children. The younger (III, 2), who was the one 
seen and studied, Hed without reason, and it was also character- 
istic of her stealing that it was needless. She was a dreamer, 
and was nervous and hysterical. She progressed in school largely 
by force. She was untidy and dirty in her personal appearance 
(a significant point in an adolescent girl). Her father always had 
to make her bathe and keep her linen clean. After passing through 
the early years of adolescence, she, too, was growing morally 
stable. 

Altogether there is suggested a nervous basis of some kind, 
showing itself very definitely diuing adolescence in the daughters, 
for both the mother's and the girls' delinquencies — possibly, 
of an hysterical nature. This seems so obvious that without 
such careful study as might eliminate this factor, it would seem 
unjust to hold the chart up as proof of the existence of criminal 
inheritance. 

SUMMARY. 

In studying the selected 668 cases for evidence of criminalistic 
inheritance per se, it is necessary to exclude all cases with causa- 
tive physical or mental defect, or causative environmental condi- 
tions. Until such conditions are eliminated no proof can be had 
of the direct inheritance of criminalism. 

Careful enumeration of the direct causative factor in each case 
leads us to see that if we rule out all cases where the offender 
suffered from mental or physical defect or disease, and all cases 
where faulty development and faulty environment or mental 
aberration was a sufficient cause in itself for the criminalistic 
tendency, we have left only 15 cases which in the least suggest 
inheritance of criminalistic traits. Or take the study from the 
standpoint of indirect causations in heredity and we have the 
percentages given in the last vertical column on Chart III. This 
again leads, by elimination, to regarding only the 15 cases as even 
suggesting criminalistic inheritance. Individual study of these 



15 cases enforces the opinion that here, too, various physical or 
mental factors are the real inheritance, and that criminalism may 
be implanted on these characteristics in succeeding generations. 
The case most suggestive of all is analyzed in connection with the 
last family chart. 

All told, the indirect influence of heredity on criminalism in our 
cases appears to be that in 35 per cent, there is predominantly 
a transmission of mental or physical defect, and that in 9 per cent, 
such inheritance is partly responsible. This makes a total of 
44 per cent, in which bad heredity is indirectly responsible for 
crime. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Returning to oiu: original classification of the direct and indirect 
inheritance of criminalistic tendencies, we repeat that in the 
study of 1,000 cases we can find no proof of the existence of heredi- 
tary criminalistic traits, as such. Of coiurse, we cannot absolutely 
deny such inheritance, but judging by our studies, we feel that 
careful observations elsewhere will bring forward evidence rather 
against such a theory than in favor of it. 

On the other hand, through studies of the eugenists, and ad- 
vances in medical and psychologic knowledge, crime will be 
found indirectly related to heredity in ways most important 
for society to recognize. The underljdng foundations of criminal- 
ism are the evils to combat. As existing apart from definite 
and discoverable mental, physical or environmental causations 
of criminalistic behavior, we may regard the idea of bare crim- 
inalistic traits, especially in their hereditary aspects, as an un- 
substantiated metaphysical hjrpothesis. 



INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL DISEASES, HABITS AND 
HEREDITY UPON JUVENILE CRIME. 

By Haldor Snsvs, M.D., Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Unrverrity of 

Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

What is crime? Webster says that it is wrong-doing — ^thc 
violation of law; wrong-doing is the breaking of the rules of social 
intercourse formtdated by the society in which we live into law 
and ordinance; it follows that wrong-doing or crime is therefore 
geographical in the sense that it depends entirely on the views of 
the civilization of the particular locaHty we inhabit — ^Man's law 
and Nature's law are in some instances at variance, as in the sex 
relation, and man's law in such conflicts usually suffers defeat. 
It is clear that we must be taught law and trained to observe it; 
we are all bom potential criminals and it is only through education 
of that high cerebral function inhibition or self control, that we 
can keep from committing crime; so that in considering the in- 
fluence of parental diseases, habits and heredity upon juvenile 
crime it amounts to a consideration of these factors upon the build- 
ing up of the resisting power in the individual to temptation. 

Broadly speaking this control of self depends upon two factors : 

(a) Integrity of the mental machinery, and (6) environment 
(instruction, training). 

This paper is concerned only with (a). 

The mental machinery may be almost entirely destroyed as in 
idiots, seriously damaged as in imbeciles, and affected to a lesser 
degree as in the morons. The last class is really the one of domi- 
nating interest to us because of the high percentage of more or less 
defective individuals who infest our juvenile courts and reform- 
atories; from my own observations fully 50 per cent, of criminals 
are deviates from the average standard of contemporary indi- 
viduals of the same age. 

At the outset we must make dear that in our opinion crime as 
such is not transmitted from our ancestors through the germ- 
plasm; a counterfeiter does not hand down a tendency to make 
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engraved plates any more than a pickpocket transmits the ability 
to purloin purses from pockets with the skill that defies detection. 

It is true that there are prominent workers in the field of science 
who believe that we can inherit acquired characteristics: "because 
of the self-indulgence of parents the offspring will have weakened 
self-control," and who speak of painters and musicians as having 
inherited their art; they pass over lightly the fact that these must 
learn to draw or spend years of tedious practice of five-finger 
exercises. This view of inheritance happily entertained by a small 
minority is exemplified by the case related in the old Carpenter 
Mental Physiology of a young Englishman who had been kept 
away from tea all his young life and was sent to Paris as his twenty- 
first birthday approached, but woke up at midnight on this natal 
day and ordered his valet to bring him some tea; this proving 
that the habit of tea drinking at this hour was clearly inherited 
because the young man's greatgrandfather, grandfather, and 
father had acquired the habit of drinking tea in Parliament at 
midnight. 

Herbert Spencer said that * 'change of function changes struc- 
ture" and on this hypothesis we can inherit changed structure, 
but what structure is changed? Is it not that of the parent and 
not the germ plasm which is already formed and is almost a 
structure apart from its host? Anatomically the ova and sperm 
cells are structures formed out of the germ plasm and are dis- 
tinct and separate developments and ready to be discharged and 
continue their function of perpetuating the same species when 
the host is from 12 to 14 years old, long before most hosts have 
acquired much of any fixed functions. The Hebrews have 
practised circumcision for 2000 years and more and still nature 
has not responded; the Chinese have been deforming the feet of 
their high caste women for centuries, but nattu-e calmly goes on 
forming normal Chinese feet according to her own model of 
human structure; the Flathead Indians tried for untold periods 
of time to change nature's model of the sktdl, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

Have the penal colonies of England and Prance reproduced 
nothing but criminals? Is Australia, for instance, peopled only 
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by natives and fearful assassins of bad white stock? Or does 
someone suggest that the Torrens title law, the initiative and 
referendum are among her contributions to modem civilization, 
and that law and morality have about the same percentage of 
practitioners there as in countries with a more romantic history, 
where in early times successful robbers were dubbed barons. 

Some brilliant minds like Oliver Wendell Holmes believe that 
statesmen, thinkers and poets must needs be descended from 
statesmen, thinkers and poets, but what of the products in these 
fields contributed by the United States? Our immigrants were 
not statesmen, thinkers or poets siurely. 

Despite the ingenious calculations of David Starr Jordan that 
every American has royal blood in veins, and despite the fact 
that every successful fellow citizen who has made his fortune 
through the beneficent hereditary workings of our (I had almost 
said tariff) regal descent is able to find at least one ancestor with 
noble blood in his veins, I think that it demands a vivid and cred- 
ulous imagination to believe that such views of heredity are even 
worth the heated air discharged in expressing them. Vanity is 
responsible for most of the bizarre conceptions of heredity. 

To my mind the important thing about having honorable an- 
cestors is that they give descendants traditions to live up to. 

If we cannot inherit acquired traits, do we inherit a more 
favorable soil or tendency to such traits? I think the answer 
must be no. A burglarious tendency is no more possible than a 
tendency to stenography. 

Heredity is so loosely used that the same thing is not meant by 
different writers; some mean that which is produced through the 
union of the male and female elements — ^from the germ plasm — 
and others everything we have at birth. A mother may infect 
the fetus with syphilis while it is in the womb and this should 
not be called hereditary, but acquired and congenital. It siurely 
shotdd be important to call only that which affects the ova and 
spermatozoa and which can be transmitted indefinitely by their 
union, hereditary. ' 

Science, so far as I know, has up to the present demonstrated 
that the only things we acquire through heredity are color, form 
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and structure; we do get features, frames, as well as the color of 
our ddns, hair and eyes, and in these things it seems probable 
that Mendel's laws are followed, but we can not and do not 
inherit mathematic faculties or an3rthing else that we have to 
acquire. 

Dr. Fredaick Adams Woods, lectiurer on eugenics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, would have us believe that we 
inherit ability and other mental qualities, and cites the fact that 
the Lees of Virginia, the Livingstons of New York, the Adamses, 
Quincys and Lowells of Massachusetts, and the Kdwardses of 
New England have furnished us with all sort of distinguished 
citizens; especially has Henry Adams been the progenitor of more 
superior Americans than any one man; in his "Mental and Moral 
Heredity in Royalty," he fotmd that one-half of the greatest 
rulers came from mediocre ancestors, but concludes that: "the 
vast horde (say 90 per cent, of the whole) is no more likely to 
produce a man of genius than is the i per cent, or less than i 
per cent., which from the standpoint of eugenics, we rightly call 
the crhne de la critne.'* 

There are authors who write seriously on "What States Have 
Contributed the Most Scientists" in proof of the inheritance of a 
predisposition to scientific studies existing in Massachusetts. 
No less an authority than Prof. C. B. Davenport, of the Carnegie 
Laboratory and Wood's Hole, wotdd have us beUeve "that in 
southern California, a subrace that is non-resistant to tuberculosis 
and brondiitis has been partially segregated; that in the Berkshire 
Mountains is isolated nearly a pure strain of feeble-mindedness; 
in eastern Massachusetts a partially piure strain of deaf mutes; 
and that locaUties exist with albinos, dwarfs, syndactyls, poly- 
dactyls, myopics, of those non-resistant to cancer, of hermaphro- 
dites, of melancholies, of eminent scholars, of military men and 
statesmen, of sea captains and naval oflScers, and so on;" "such 
families are biotypes and if they do not persist it is owing to cross- 
breeding." "Committing crimes or misdemeanors is the reaction 
on the inherited plasm to external stimuU, just as the moth flies 
to the candle, the carrion fly to the source of the scent, so such 
persons perform their acts as parts of necessary reactions, sincerity. 
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insincerity, genorosity or stinginess, truthfulness or untruthful- 
ness, are all qualities whose presence or absence is determined 
largely by the factor of heredity." 

K such views are valid then the outlook for the United States 
is indeed sad, unless the superior blue blood of Eiurope is mated 
with the superior stock from New England, and the latter pre- 
vented also from mating with the "vast horde," so that we can 
retain superior strains to conduct oiu: affairs; of very little use will 
it be for us to build reformatories, and try to uplift the fallen, for 
according to this predestination theory, the individual, because of 
his poor germ plasm, must always react in a certain way to his 
environment. A Benjamin Franklin, an Abraham Lincoln are 
only "sports," and we must not count on enough of these to 
more than prove the rule of descent of low degree. 

Can anyone view the accomplishments of the "vast horde" 
in the United States and get such distorted views of heredity? 
There surely are eminent workers in every field of human endeavor 
here, and their names are not all Adams or Edwards. 

Ought the fact that the cradle of our American schools and 
civilization was New England, excite wonder that in that part 
of this country the average ntunber of so-called superior citizens 
has been greatest? 

Helen feellar would have remained an imbecile if means were 
not found to educate her brain cells through the sense of touch. 

We are continually confusing organ and function, and this is ' 
one reason that such bizarre views of heredity are so widely 
entertained; no one will deny an evolution or change through the 
effect of environment on ancestral protoplasm, but the h3rpothesis 
of Lamarck that the acquired habits of animals were inherited 
is held by few scientists to-day. 

De Vries would have us believe that new species come into being 
suddenly, without preparation by the selection of Darwin. 

Tower found that changes of moisture and heat produced color 
and form changes in beetles which reproduced themselves. Kam- 
merer experimenting on toads, frogs, and salamanders changed 
the color and size; McDougal by injecting zinc and other sub- 
stances into the ovaries of plants could produce mutations. 
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' It is to be noted that these are only responses in differentiation 
of the germ plasm to external stimuli, and as McDougal says 
"the inheritance of acquired characters is a conception so vague, sa 
widely inclusive and withal so illy consonant in ordinary usage 
with the facts, that it will soon be quoted only for its historical 
importance." 

Castel has shown that by cross-breeding you can produce black 
or red guinea pigs, and long- or short-haired guinea pigs, but 
again it is to be noted these are only changes in color and structure 
belonging to the race. 

The point I wish to make from all this is that it may be possible 
to create changes in organs, but that function must be cultivated; 
we can breed a healthy brain in a healthy body, but that brain 
must be trained, so that eugenics and euthenics must go hand in 
hand. 

What are the known causes of defective minds? The ready 
answer of to-day sounds heredity and disease; about 40 represents 
the percentage in both insanity, epilepsy and feeble-mindedness 
generally accepted by the medical world, and 60 per cent, to dis- 
ease from poisons, inflammation and injury. The work of the 
Freudian school has opened an entirely new vista in our con- 
ceptions of the causes and nature of certain insanities and neiuroses, 
so that as far as some of these diseases are concerned we may 
hope to escape from the unsatisfactory explanation of inheritance; 
how a mental derangement can be .hereditary and wait until 
adolescence or middle age before exploding, has always been a 
great mystery to me. Instances have been recorded where an 
entire family including hired girl and man have become insane, 
so that environment is not to be lightly passed by even in insanity. 

Idiocy, imbecility and lighter degrees of feeble-mindedness is 
supposed to be hereditary to the extent of 42.6 per cent. (Ireland), 
45 per cent. (Langdon Down), 50 per cent (Voisin and T€r€), 
45 per cent. (Conn. Com. of 1856), 18 to 27 per cent. (German 
Commission), and 17.4 per cent. (Carl Looft, Norway). 

What do these authors mean by heredity? Merely a family 
history of some mental or nervous disease in the direct or col- 
lateral ancestors. Such statistics are of dubious value when not 
intensively studied as to natiure and cause. 
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In epUepsy, Spratling found only i6 per cent, in 1070 cases due 
to direct inheritance from parents, 56 per cent, when all so-called 
causes such as history of alcoholism insanity, etc., in ancestors was 
included. 

Because of the thorough control of the hereditary histories 
the critical studies of Carl Looft on the etiology of arrest of 
mental development are among the latest and best with which 
I am acquainted. 

In 593 cases of idiocy and imbecility he found: 
I. Mental and nervous disease in ancestors = 17.4 per cent. 
II. Alcoholism = 3.7 per cent. 

III. Tuberculosis = 9.1 per cent. 

Spurred on by these low percentages of causes usually cited, 
he sought for other factors, and to the nutritional disease rachitis, 
he assigns 19.4 per cent. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis = 3.7 per cent. 

Head injuries in childhood =1.8 per cent. 

Traumata to the pregnant mother causing hemorrhages in 
fetal brain and meninges, prolonged labor causing the same 
accidents, cretinism, epilepsy, whooping-cough and other in- 
fectious diseases all played a part. He has studied very carefully 
143 morons and found first, that nearly all came from poor homes 
with an average of 7 to 8 children in each family, and hygiene 
and nutrition were bad. 

Of mental and nervous diseases in the family history, 16.8 
per cent, were found. Alcoholic fathers in 9.8 per cent., of these 
four also had tuberculosis. Alcoholic mothers none; out of the 
14 cases only one did not have some other additional cause such 
as rickets and infantile convulsions. 

Alcoholism in a father means that if it has any effect at all it 
must be through his spermatozoa, a conception I cannot subscribe 
to; first, because the toxic effects of alcohol are transient and the 
developing fetus would recover from its intoxication — ^no known 
poison can so seriously affect our bodies and be so easily recovered 
from; second, only the other day everybody drank without flooding 
the world with overwhelming numbers of feeble-minded; and, 
third, if the sperms were so profoundly affected they ought to be 
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sterile, and drunken fathers seem to be even more fecimd than the 
sober. 

The vivid imagination of the Gauls would have it that if the 
parents were drunk at conception, insanity, epilepsy, or idiocy 
would be the penalty in the offspring. Otherwise temperate 
people following establisht custom in the past, drank at their 
weddings, and further, conception may be delayed a week after 
coitus without opportunity for wandering egg or spermatozoan 
to imbibe alcohol, and lastly, women while sober would not submit 
to the embraces of the drunken husband. 

An inebriate mother while canying her child may stunt its 
growth. 

Dr. Stockard has shown that keeping guinea-pig mothers under 
the influence of alcohol resulted in the arrest of some of the off- 
spring producing runts, but this clearly is a direct poisoning of 
the fetus andhas nothingmore to do with heredity than has sjrphilis 
or lead poisoning. We can no more inherit a taste for alcohol 
than for limbiu^er cheese, and the fact that it is nearly always 
only the father who drinks is almost conclusive proof that alcohol 
has no effect whatever on heredity, and the statistics of this poison 
are valueless. 

Let me ask what is the environment of children with drunken 
fathers? 

lyooft found tuberculosis in 9.8 per cent, of histories in the mor- 
ons, but calls attention to the presence of rickets in these cases 
which is the specific cause of the backwardness. How does 
tuberculosis affect the mind? By giving the child tuberculous 
meningitis or other actual lesions, hydrocephalic idiots, aneu- 
cephalous monsters and so on, are probably all due to tuberculosis. 
Was there a fact more firmly fixed in the mind a few years ago 
than the hereditary character of tuberculosis based on the same 
sort of evidence we now use in feeble-mindedness? Who dares 
now to assert that tuberculosis is hereditary? 

Of the 143 morons, 31 were the subjects of diJBOicult and pro- 
longed labor, 14 had asphyxia, 2 injury to the head and 121 had 
rickets. 

Of the infectious diseases, diphtheria, scarlatina pertussis, 
t3rphoid, and middle ear disease aMcted 17 of the children. 
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Rachitis is the nutritional disease which affects not only the 
bones but the brain, causes many of the stigmata of Lombroso, 
infantile convulsions, and leaves its stamp on the child so that its 
visit can be recognized later. 

Neuroses such as hysteria and neiurasthenia are to my mind 
acquired diseases, and in the preponderating number of cases 
affict the parents after puberty, so that their effect on the ova 
and sperm must be nil. We have been laboring for years under 
the incubus of statistics lite those of the Juke family, and Prof. 
Lehman's drunken woman, bom in 1740, whose descendants 
numbered 834; of these 7 were convicted of murder, 76 of other 
crimes, 142 were beggars, 64 lived on charity and 181 women lived 
disreputable lives. 

Such genealogical studies have very little value except as indi- 
cating the poor economic status of the environment of the im- 
fortunates. g 

The celebrated studies of Mendel gave us something besides S 

speculation to work with on the problem of heredity. g 

The studies of Goddard on the Kallikak family would seem "^ x 

2: > 

conclusive as to the heredity of feeble-mindedness, and also the g 5 

most excellent work done here in Minnesota by our Dr. Rogers ^ ~ o 

at Faribault along the same lines, seem to lead to the same result: g '^ c 

without going further into question of whether the Kallikaks ^ | | 

were feeble-minded because of heredity or environment, I will say 2 3 

that since we know that from 60 to 85 per cent, of the feeble- c 5 

minded are so because of diseases affecting their brains while in x 

the uterus, or in the critical formative stage of birth and infancy. p 

I would question the value seriously of any statistics which simpiv ^ 

find that there have been persons of like condition in the anc\;stry. 
In the case of morons who form so large a percentage of our juvenile 
criminals I question that there is any defect of the brain whatever, 
and perhaps at least one-half of these are defective because of 
insuJScient and improper training. No matter how good a violin 
one may have awful noises can be played upon it. Is it not 
contrary to the facts to assume that nature can have imprinted 
in, or left out of, the germ-plasm a determinant of some sort 
which will go on producing a race of idiots? Let us rather, in 
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conformity with the indisputable data at hand, assume that some 
toxin or some injury which may become operative at any time 
between the fertilization of the ovum to completed developments 
is the specific cause of an arrest of the brain development. 

If we examine a large ntunber of ignorant people such as those 
which ^constitute the bulk of patients in a municipal hospital 
with the Binet-Simon tests, we will find that they are as backward 
as many of those we call morons. It is not possible to deny in 
the present state of our knowledge that feeble-mindedness is not 
hereditary in a percentage of cases, but this is in my opinion very 
small. 

The recent epidemics of so-called anterior poliomyelitis which 
have demonstrated that this disease affects the whole cerebro- 
spinal system and that there are many abortive cases with few 
symptoms of illness should be significant, it seems to me, that 
this is an imrecognized cause of serious damage to the growing 
brain of the infant which will account for many morons if not 
imbeciles or idiots. 

The most remarkable fact about the studies of Boumeville, 
SoUier, Ireland, Langdon Down, Piper, and Looft is the un- 
important role played by that arch enemy of the nervous system, 
sjrphiUs, in the causation of arrest of mental development; it does 
not comport with what sjrphiHs does to the nervous system of 
adults. 

In the few cases I have observed in Judge Orr's Juvenile Court in 
St. Paul, I have thought to find Hutchinson teeth, enlarged 
lymphatics, keratitis, iritis, and strabismus — all of which I look 
upon as stigmata of sjrphilis — ^in the majority. 

In the cases of mental backwardness both in oiu: hospitals and 
reformatories, I think that the Wasserman test should be appUed, 
not only to serve as an index to causation, but also to treatment. 

According to our view then, parental diseases which infect 
the growing foetus or infant predisposes to crime because of weak- 
ened mind. Alcoholism except in the mother is a negligible direct 
factor in weakening the child's brain, and morphine and cocain 
must be considered the same way. 



SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE VOLUME OF CRIME. 

By J. L. GiLWN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

The longer the study of crime has continued in this country, 
the greater has grown the number of causes of crime which may 
be described as social. This is the aspect in the development of 
American criminology which has given to that study in this coun- 
try the title of "The American School." 

When one emphasizes the social factors, it must be understood 
that he is not ignoring the factors which are not specificaUy social 
in their nature. Let it be said here at the beginning that the 
writer beHeves heartily in the influence of other than the purely 
social factors. He does not, by any means, ignore the influence 
of anthropologic characteristics, of physical defects and of mental 
abnormalities. These, however, are treated by other papers 
upon this program. 

By the social factors, the writer understands those which are 
capable of being affected by the action of society in its efforts 
to control Hfe. I shall classify these factors into the following 
groups: Those which are concerned with our political organiza- 
tion; those related to the administration of justice; those which 
are affected by the economic life; those concerned with density, 
migration, and complexity of population; those connected with 
our efforts to deal with crime; those related to a lack of socializa- 
tion of some of our public institutions, like the newspapers, agen- 
cies of amusement, schools, etc., and those connected with cer- 
tain traditions and beliefs. 

There is little doubt that our political system in America 
has had something to do with the volume of crime. With forty- 
five distinct and separate governments, each having its own laws, 
many times at complete variance with the laws of a neighboring 
state, it is small wonder that respect for law in this coimtry has 
not increased with the development of our civilization. What 
is a crime in one state may not be a crime in a neighboring 
state, and vice versa. Moreover, so multitudinous have become 
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the laws of the various states and so many have been the subjects 
of legislation, and so often have many of these subjects not been 
matters upon which the moral consciousness of the people has 
yet acted decisively, that it is small wonder if the ordinary man 
conceives a supreme contempt for the everlasting law-maker 
who is putting laws upon the statute books about which the peo- 
ple do not feel very strongly. Add this fact to the one previously 
mentioned, namely, that laws in different states vary so much 
that you have a hiatus between the moral consciousness of the 
people and the statutes upon the law books. There is little 
doubt that this tendency of law-makers to run ahead of the pub- 
lic consciousness with respect to many things has created a 
disrespect for law which would not have been possible had the de- 
velopment gone on with greater regard for the growth of public 
opinion. Add to these conditions in our political life, the fact 
that especially in municipal government, and to a less degree 
in state and federal legislation, special interests have been sup- 
posed to have special privileges and to enjoy special immuni- 
ties, and you have a set of political conditions which are any- 
thing but conducive to respect for law and abhorrence of its vio- 
lation. 

In this connection I do not mention the opportunities for graft 
which our political system offers, for that is generally looked 
down upon by the public conscience.^ How great has been the 
influence of these facts connected with our political system, no 
one can tell. That it does influence the voliune of crime is the 
judgment of most men who have given consideration to the 
subject, but no inductive study of the matter has been made. 

Much has been heard in the past decade concerning the defects 
of our criminal procedure. This has not been limited to the 
criticism of sociologists and economists alone, but has been par- 
ticipated in by members of the bar itself. The technicalities on 
which men and corporations who can hire lawyers to defend them, 
escape from punishment, does not conduce to respect for law in 
the minds of the ordinary man. The delays incident to ntuner- 

1 See YaiTos, '"American I/awlessness' — ^An Inquiry/' American Journal of Sociology, 
17, 77 (1912). 
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ous appeals, the possibilities of the criminal escaping through 
the writ of habeas corpus, even the unanimity required in the de- 
cision of a jury, all of these have been attacked by thinkers on 
social subjects who have seen how by these means those who 
were able to make no cases for themselves escape the justice 
which the law intended and which the public conscience de- 
manded. There has been a belief that these miscarriages ^f 
justice have incited to the commission of crime. The criminal 
has felt justified in his deeds by contrasting the small crime which 
he committed with the crime of rich men and corporations. 
Moreover, he has felt that there was no justice in the land else 
these large offenders would not escape so easily. It has tended 
to undermine his beUef in swift and speedy justice, and has gener- 
ated the hope that he himself might escape. How large a part 
this has had in the production of criminals and crime, no one has 
yet determined. There have been no studies that would show 
what proportion of crime has been committed as a result of be- 
lief which these miscarriages of justice would tend to induce. 
The only basis we have for the belief that such a condition has in- 
creased the amount of crime is the impression which such a con- 
dition makes upon men's minds. Here again, the conclusion 
that defects in our administration of justice do increase crime is 
based largely upon a priori reasoning. We still await careful in- 
ductive study of the exact amount which these particular facts 
contribute to criminality. There is little doubt, however, that 
such a condition has had considerable influence upon the voliune 
of crime. 

The influence of economic factors has been more carefully 
studied. So far as I know, all the statistics of crime show that 
the prison population increases dtuing hard times. The daily 
average prison population in New York State in 1900 was 3,376, 
but rose from 3,405 in 1904 to 4,420 in 1909; that is, as com- 
pared with 1900, the year 1904 represented an increase of but 
I per cent., while the number in 1909, as compared with 1900, 
represented an increase of 31 per cent. To make the comparison 
even more striking, the statistics show that the increase of prison 
population in New York State in 1907, as compared with 1900, 
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was only 2 per cent, while in 1908, the year after the panic, it 
rose to 13 per cent., and in 1909 to 31 per cent.^ 

The statistics for murders and homicides compiled by The 
Chicago Tribune show a like increase in times of economic crises. 
The number of homicides in the United States rose from 104.2 
per million of population in 1892, the year before the panic, to 
144.7 i^ 1894 and 1.522 in 1895. It dropped gradually to 83.6 
in 1899, and up to 1906 had arisen only to 108.9. Lombroso, 
in his "Crime — Its Causes and Remedies,** has given a good 
many figtures on the basis of which he tried to work out the re- 
lationship of economic conditions to various sorts of crime. I 
think that one must feel, after reading his chapter, that the in- 
ductions are too narrow to warrant any broad generalizations 
except that for certain kinds of crime, and perhaps for crime in 
general, hard times have the effect of increasing the volume. 
Just how much it is impossible to say. There are so many fac- 
tors that complicate the matter that an exact statement cannot 
be made. Some figures, for example, seem to show that in hard 
times the use of alcoholic drinks is lessened and that crimes 
which are incited by alcoholic drinks are therefore decreased, 
whereas when times are good more alcohoHc stimulants are con- 
sumed and therefore crimes increase. 

In this same connection should be mentioned the influence of 
the lack of economic opportunity in the case of large numbers of 
our population. How large a part the lack of opportunity plays 
in the production of the criminal, we have no complete figtures 
to indicate. Drahms, in an address before the National Prison 
Association, in 1903, said that from 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
criminal offenders committed offenses under the direct stimulus 
of want. He cites the fact that in an Illinois institution, 79 per 
cent, were poor or very poor. The report of the Howard Asso- 
ciation concerning India shows that the hard times in 1908 
caused the number of convicts admitted to jail to increase from 
24,497 in 1907, to 25,258 in 1908. These figtures are merely indic- 
ative. It is interesting, however, to suggest that when we have 

1 See Hourwich, "Immigration and Crime," American Journal of Sociology, 17, 
January, 1912. 
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large, unoccupied areas of virgin soil to which the restless and 
adventurous spirits could go, there could take place to a degree 
that diversion of the criminal tendencies of some men for useful 
pioneer work which Lombroso entitled "Symbiosis," or the 
utilization of criminal tendencies for social advance. On the 
whole, I think it may be said that the economic factor exerts a 
considerable influence upon the volume of crime, nw perhaps 
so much in ordinary times as in times of sudden economic changes. 

The influence of those social factors which are connected with 
the population has been studied in certain respects. It has often 
been supposed that immigration is responsible for a large num- 
ber of our criminals. This has been exploded, it seems to me, 
thoroughly, by three different studies: one made by Professor 
Faulkner on the basis of the United States Census of 1890, an- 
other by Hastings H. Hart for the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, and a third by Mr. Hourwich, published last 
year in the American Journal of Sociology. The last named writer 
has demonstrated without the shadow of a doubt that the immi- 
grant is not responsible for an increase in the amount of our 
crime. He has shown that the increase in crime has coincided, 
so far as statistics show anything, with the decrease in the num- 
ber of immigrants received in this country.^ 

While other phases of the problem have not been worked out 
inductively, it seems quite likely from some rather meager 
studies that have been made, that movements of population from 
one country to another, and the mingling of different nationali- 
ties and races do conduce to an increase of criminality. The 
studies made by Lombroso are suggestive, but not conclusive, 
with respect to these points. One would suspect, however, 
that where people come together in large numbers and social 
contacts are multiplied, conflicts often resulting in crime would 
increase. That the temptations to crime are multiplied, the 
opportunity for the escape of the criminal in highly congested 
populations is greater, and the fact that many of the people who 
congregate into the cities have not been city dwellers hitherto, 
and therefore not subject to the social restraints that city life 

1 For details see American Journal of Sociology , 17, 478 (1912). 
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imposes, would all tend to lead to the supposition that with in- 
creased density of population, the volume of crime would be aug- 
mented. In Minnesota, according to Professor Smith, 2V2 
per cent, of the crime' is committed by farmers who form one- 
half the population of the state, while 20 per cent, of the crime is 
committed by those engaged in trade and transportation who 
form only Vio of the population. This would indicate the greater 
amotmt of crime among those who live in congested territories. 
An investigation reported in Charities, on "The Relation be- 
tween Unemplojrment and Juvenile-Adult Crime," showed that 
in England unemplo3rment is a serious cause of crime by this 
class of the population.^ Moreover, the mingling of different 
nationalities and races, of country people with city people, of 
those in a high economic station with the poor, in short, of all 
the various social classes in a great city would tend to produce 
an increase in crime. What figures we have seem to point in 
that direction, but here again I do not feel that any statement 
can be made covering the matter as a whole on the basis of facts 
so far brought forth. One would also suppose that the looseuing 
of the social bonds whidi have hitherto controlled the lives of 
immigrants would tend to increase crime. On this point again 
the figures are not conclusive. 

On one other point, however, there is considerable evidence. 
There is little doubt from the studies thus far made that the chil- 
dren of immigrants do show a tendency to fall into criminal wajrs 
in a very much larger proportion tha^ the immigrants themselves 
or the children of the native-bom. In the recent studies made 
by the Misses Breckenridge and Abbott, and published by the 
Russell Sage Potmdation, it was fotmd that of all delinquent 
children brought to the juvenile coiut in Chicago from July i, 
f899, to June 30, 1909, 17.16 per cent, of the parents of these 
children were American-bom whites, while 72 . 8 per cent, of these 
children had for their parents foreign-bom. In the case of the 
boys, 16.9 per cent, of their parents were American-bom whites, 
while 84 . 2 per cent, were foreign-bom. In the case of the girls 
the percentages were respectively 20,3 and 66.9, in spite of the 

^Charities, 21, 118. 
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fact that the proportion of native-bom inhabitants in Chicago 
to the foreign-bom is as 5 to 7. This shows quite clearly that 
the children of the foreign-bom parents are more likely to go astray 
in this country than the children of native-bom parents. If this 
is true, one can easily understand it, for it is what should be ex- 
pected when it is remembered that the ordinary home restraints 
are very much interfered with in the case of the children of for- 
-eigners. The whole social atmosphere breathed by the children 
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differs from that of the parents. In the public schools the child 
is subjected to .altogether different social customs and traditions. 
He finds that the ways of his parents are laughed at and looked 
down upon in this coimtry, therefore the respect which he would 
pay to his parents in their own country breaks down in this. 
He becomes Ameri9anized; his parents do not. There grows up, 
therefore, a breach between the child and the parent which makes 
for the break-down of the authority of the home. What figures 
we have, therefore, indicate that increased density of popula- 
tion, migratory habits, and complexity of population, increases 
the volume of crime. 

There is another class of factors which are suspected of having 
considerable influence on crime. These are the institutions which 
have been devised to deal with crime. One of these is the prison. 
It is often charged that the prisons as at present conducted in 
most of our states, instead of being cures for crime are schools 
for crime. The number of recidivists might indicate that this is 
true. While there is considerable doubt whether the prisons to- 
day exercise any more of an influence upon crime than they have 
ever done, nevertheless it is believed that many influences to be 
f otmd in the prisons are distinctly favorable to the multiplica- 
tion of criminals. What figures we have on recidivism would in- 
dicate that the prisons are, if not inducing criminality, at least 
failing to cure it. For example, the figures given by the Howard 
Association in its Annual Report for November, 1909, shows that 
in Scotland the great majority who were received into custody 
in 1908 were recidivists. Nearly seven hundred of them had been 
more than fifty times in prison, 2,000 of them more than twenty 
times, 3,500 more than ten times. These figures are in addition 
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to a total of 13,700 who came into prison that year for the first 
time. In Southern Australia, in the same year, of 1,213 males^ 
admitted to prison, 120 had one previous conviction, 52 had two, 
and 527 had three or more, or a total of 699 or more than one-half 
of the entire number admitted were recidivists. In the case of the 
females admitted conditions were even worse. Of 397 females, 
21 had been convicted once before, 11 twice, and 323 three or 
more times. Or out of the 397 only 42 had not been sentenced 
before. The reaction of the criminal against punishment, his 
feeling that it was his misfortune to be caught, and that therefore 
he will learn better when he gets into the prison from others more 
expert in crime, furnish an a priori confirmation of the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the statistics available. The preference 
of yoimg criminals for the prison rather than for the reformatory 
is said to indicate that the prison is more favorable to their crim- 
inal tendencies than the reformatory. The vindictive feeling 
which sometimes characterizes prison wardens and guards prob- 
ably works in the same direction. They make the criminal feel 
a sense of justification for his evil deeds and confirm him in his 
evil passions and anti-social attitudes. Moreover, the fact that 
in many prisons the labor of the prisoner goes to enrich, not the 
state which is punishing him, but some contractor, while his 
family perhaps starves at home, leads the prisoner to feel that 
society is unjust in its treatment of him and therefore confirms 
him in the belief that as a criminal he is no worse than those who 
are exploiting him. Society takes an attitude of abhorrence to 
the released criminal which certainly cannot be conducive to the 
restoration of the prisoner to normal conditions in society. We 
hear many stories of men who have gone out with good inten- 
tions to live a different life, but who have been met constantly by 
suspicion an^ a refusal to employ them where they could make a 
living. As a consequence they have gone back into crime because 
society would not let them live honestly. Just how much these 
facts influence the volume of crime, it is impossible at the present 
time to say. There is no doubt, however, that they play a con- 
siderable part. 

Again, we are living in a period of transition from the old policy 
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of repression of crime to the policy of mingling mercy with pim- 
ishment and giving every man a chance to redeem himself. There 
are two reactions to this change possible to the criminal. On the 
one hand, he may be moved by the consideration of society 
for him and reform. On the other hand, it is possible for him 
to take the attitude that he is not so likely to be pimished and 
therefore he will be encouraged in his criminal tendencies. Which- 
ever one is true, doubtless the fact remains that in this transi- 
tion period, when men are varying between the belief that crime 
should be repressed and the other belief that crime should be pre- 
vented, many men will escape their just dues and many others, 
feeling the lack of consistency between the ideal of the new 
poHcy and the actual punishment to which they are subjected, 
will be hardened in crime. There is considerable probabiUty, 
however, that the figures concerning recidivism indicate that 
the social uncertainty respecting the punishment of crime and 
the change going on in public opinion concerning the methods of 
dealing with crime have temporarily increased the number of 
crimes and criminals. On the other hand, it ought to be added 
that much crime has been prevented and considerable cured 
by the new methods which have been brought into use, such as 
adult and juvenile probation, suspended sentence, reformatories, 
and such like. It ought also to be added that it is quite probable 
that the figures which indicate the increase of crime since the 
juvenile court has been established does not actually mean that 
the number of offenses has increased, but that society is taking 
<x)gnizance of crime to an unusual d'egree. Many times the re- 
sults are the prevention of crime, while the figures seem to show 
an increase. 

Much has been written recently on the criminality which re- 
sults from the imperfect socialization of some of our public insti- 
tutions like the newspapers, theaters, schools, etc. A study was 
made about two years ago by Frances Fenton, on *'The Influence 
of Newspaper Presentations upon the Growth of Crime."^ This 
*study shows that over 8 per cent, of the total space of 57 of the 

^ Fenton, "The Influence of Newspaper Presentations upon the Growth of Crime 
-and Other Anti-Social Activity," American Journal of Sociology, 16, 538 (1911). 
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representative newspapers of this country is devoted to matter 
which is essentially anti-sodal in its nature. This student of 
the problem while making no statistical estimate of the amount, 
of crime caused by anti-social suggestions to be found in news- 
papers, comes to the conclusion that the evidence "imquestion-^ 
ably establishes the existence of suggestion to anti-social activity 
and indirectly suggests its extent.** 

No careful studies have yet been made of the exact eflPect of 
suggestions presented in theaters, moving picture shows, dance 
halls, and other institutions of amusement and recreation upon 
crime. It is generally beUeved, however, by close students of 
the matter, that these exert a considerable influence both directly 
and indirectly. If this is true, the efforts now being made in 
behalf of a less sensational journalism, of censored plays and 
moving picture films, of non-commercialized dance halls, would 
greatly decrease the amotmt of crime. The pity is that we have 
no exact figures to show just how much influence these factors 
have. 

The responsibility of the public schools for crime has often 
been noted. This connects itself with two phases. One is that 
it is charged that the public schools lack positive moral and social 
teachings to prepare the pupils for their future social relationships. 
To a degree doubtless this is true. It seems to me, however, 
that the other phase of the subject, namely, the relationship of 
the public schools to a preparation for making a living is much 
more important. I know no more illuminating statistics on this 
point than those published year by year in the reports of the 
State Board of Managers of Reformatories of New York. The 
report of 1912 gives a siunmary of the facts relating to over 
22,000 inmates of the Blmira Reformatory since its opening in 
1876. These figures show that over 14 per cent, of the parents 
of these boys were without any education; that 33 Vs per cent, 
more of their parents could only read and write; that more than 
47 per cent, of the parents had only a common school education, 
while only about 5 per cent, had a high school education or more. 
Of the prisoners themselves, the facts with respect to their edu- 
cation are even more illuminating. A little less than 14 per 
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cent, of them were without education, ahnost 37 per cent, could 
simply read and write, while more than 45 per cent, had only\ 
common school education and only about 4 per cent, a high school 
education or more. In this connection the figures given concern- 
ing the industries from which they came are significant. Over 
21 per cent, of them were servants and c^ks, over 56 per cent, 
of them were common laborers, and a trifle over 4 per cent, were 
mere idlers, leaving only i8*/i per cent, of them who possessed 
mechanical skill. All of this points to the fact that about 82 
per cent, of these 22,000 prisoners had grown up to manhood 
without any preparation to make a living by any other than the 
commonest toil. These figures indicate the failure of the public 
schools with reference to these boy^. In fairness to the public 
schools it ought to be added that about one-third of th^e were 
below the normal mentally. Even with these deductions, how- 
ever, the statistics show a lamentable failure of our educational 
system to prepare these boys to make an honest living. With 
the socialization of education by the introduction of positive moral 
and social training into the schools, and the growth of the indus- 
trial education movement, and the specialization of educational 
methods for those who are sub-normal mentally, it seems to me 
that we can hopefully expect a very great decrease in the numbers 
of certain classes of criminals and certain kinds of crime. 

Finally, there is a group of social factors which may be classed 
tmder traditions and beliefs. The traditions are a social inheri- 
tance from past social conditions. When practical^ everyone 
lived in the coimtry and there were fruits and grains in plenty, 
it was no crime to go into a neighbor's orchard or field for such 
apples or grains as one wished for his immediate needs. Change 
the social situation, however, and place men in crowded cities 
instead of the wide open country, include class consciousness 
instead of the neighborly feeling, lack of acquaintance with your 
next door neighbor instead of friendly fellowship and then you 
have a condition where the taking of an apple from a fruit stand 
or a five cent knick-knack from the cotmter of a department 
store becomes a crime. Now, introduce your countryman, 
used to the customs and traditions of the countryside into the 
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complex situation of a dty and his very traditions and customs 
which were perfectly harmless in the coimtry become the means 
whereby he is led astray in the city. 

Again, take the country girl, who, trained in the democracy 
of the country side, has been taught that she is as good as anyone 
else. Put her into the department store at $3 . 50 a week, let her 
see the beautiful costumes of her more fortunately situated 
sisters, and her ideal of democracy becomes the means of her 
temptation. If others can have pretty things, why not she? 
If she cannot obtain them on her meagre wage, there are other 
ways by which they may be secured. 

Moreover, to these must be added the changing beUefs which 
changing social conditions bring about. Perhaps this may be 
illustrated by the growth of certain socialistic ideas. In this 
cotmtry when every man had a chance to make an independent 
fortune for himself, individualism was the practical philosophy 
of every man. In our day, with the growth of monopolistic 
enterprises and the passing of industrial opportunities for large 
numbers of our people, there is growing up the belief that by some 
means certain favored classes are getting the best of our industrial 
opportunities and that there is no hope for the rest. This, in 
some cases, doubtless leads to anti-social activities which may re- 
sult in crime. How large an influence this group of social fac- 
tors has upon the volume of crime, again we are unable to say. 
It seems to me, however, that it is possible to say that until the 
social readjustment is made in our country, it is botmd to have an 
increasing influence. 

In addition to these strictly social factors, there are certain 
other influences which deserve notice. It is quite well estab- 
lished now, that certain defects — ^physical and mental — ^play a 
considerable part in the production of crime. Mr. Hastings 
H. Hart, at the meeting of the American Prison Association at 
Baltimore, Maryland, last year, estimated that 25 per cent, of 
adult prisoners in state institutions are feeble-minded, and that 
in many juvenile institutions it runs as high as 50 per cent. He 
cited one institution Where it ran as high as 68 per cent. The 
last report of the Blmira Reformatory estimates that at least 
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one-third of those received there are mentally defective. That 
estimate is from a layman's standpoint. The report adds that 
the physicians of the institution estimate the percentage very 
much higher. Dr. Robert Lamb, Superintendent of the Mattea- 
wan State Hospital for the Criminal Insane, at the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction in 1906, basing his 
estimate upon the fact that approximately i per cent, of the 
school population are wholly unable to acquire an elementary 
education, ventures the opinion that the number of defectives in 
prisons aggregate at least 5 per cent, of the prison population. 
He says that for his own institution approximately from 40 to 
45 per cent, of the yearly admissions are imbeciles of various 
grades. Dr. Healy, in Chicago, foimd that of 600 "repeaters" 
26 per cent, were mentally defective. Frank Moore, Secretary 
of the New Jersey Reformatory at Rahway, says that of the yoimg 
men who entered his institution diu*ing 1910 and the first part 
of 191 1, at least 46 per cent, were mentally sub-normal according 
to the Binet test. Dr. Goddard, of the Vineland Institution for 
the Feeble-minded in New Jersey, says that of 100 juveniles in 
the Detention Home in Newark, New Jersey, 67 per cent, were 
distinctly feeble-minded. He adds that of 56 girls of the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory, out on probation, 52 were feeble-minded. 
On the basis of these and other facts which he has collected in 
his institution, not yet published, he thinks that it is certain that 
at least 25 per cent, of the criminals are feeble-minded. These 
figures, while merely suggestive, make it quite probable that the 
amount of criminality, due to mental defect, hitherto has been 
imderestimated. 

The point which I wish to make is that feeble-mindedness is 
subject to social control to a much larger extent than we have 
yet seciu-ed in our social administration. If social measures can 

affect the number of criminals, who are such because of mental 

» 

defect, then here is another field where the society factor influences 
the volume of crime. The probabilities are that social neglect 
with respect to these mental and physical defects accounts at 
present for one-fourth of the criminality of our country. If that 
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is true, how important it is then that society should begin to 
take measures to stamp out mental deficiency. 

Still another factor which is largely social because of the cus- 
toms connected with it is that of drink. According to a recent 
report of the trustees of the Foxboro State Hospital of Massa- 
chusetts, an institution for the treatment and care of inebriates, 
60 per cent, of the total number of arrests in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and 65 per cent, of all imprisonments in that state were 
caused by drink, while 94 per cent, of all imprisoned in that state 
were intemperate by habit. ^ Perri's Sttidy of Crime in France 
showed a perfect parallelism between the crime and the increased 
use of wine and alcohol. It is claimed that in Belgitun alcohol 
causes from 25 to 27 per cent, of the crimes. In New York, of 
49,423 persons accused of crime in the latter years of the last 
century, 30,509 were habitual drunkards. Mr. Koren, in his 
"Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem," studied 13,402 
convicts in twelve states, and fotmd drink as one cause of their 
criminality in 49 . 95 per cent, of the cases, and as the sole cause in 
16 per cent, of the cases. The 26th Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, says that 50.88 per cent, 
of the crime in that state was due to drink. Swiss statistics on 
the basis of 3,142 convicts studied state that in 30.8 per cent, of 
the cases drink was the direct cause of the crime. In France, 
Guilemin estimated that 50 per cent, of the criminality was due 
to the abuse of alcohol and Baer's estimate of the criminality due 
to drink in Germany is 41 per cent. Drahms says that 49 per 
cent, of the prisoners in San Quentin, California, in 1890, were 
intemperate. Many more figures might be given, but these are 
indicative of careful estimates and investigations of the criminaUty 
due to the abuse of drink in certain parts of the world. Here 
again, it must be remembered that the social factor concerns itself 
with social control. We have not yet discovered a simple and 
easy way to solve this problem, but we do have facts enough to 
warrant our saying that the volume of crime is very materially 
affected by the lack of proper social control of the drinking 
customs. 

^ Burritt, The Survey, 14, 202. 
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In condusion, we must confess that the part played by each of 
these groups of social factors respectively in the volume of crimi- 
nality is not at this time determinable. However, it is perfectly 
apparent that those factors which are subject to social control 
play a very important part in the production of crime. This is 
hopeful because it is subject to the will of society. If it should 
be established that the volume of crime was affected materially 
by the weather or geographic position or physiographic factors, 
the prospect of lessening criminality would be very much less 
hopeful. On the other hand, when it is a matter of the social 
control of disease, of education, of customs which are amenable 
to r^;ulation by law and by the creation of a sound public opinion, 
the situation is very much less discouraging than it would be 
otherwise, especially after careful study of the subject has made 
more apparent the predominating influence of the social factors. 



THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLICITY ON CRIME.^ 

By W. Blair Stswart, A.M., M.D., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Immortality is the goal toward which aU mankind aims. To 
become an idol in the eyes of the people or one's own friends, is 
the highest ambition of many. It has been aptly said that true 
greatness comes imconsciously only to those who do not recog- 
nize it. Habit, example and imitation are three guiding stars 
of our lives. One deed suggests another. Differentiation of 
good or bad gives us the ideal citizen, low type or criminal. Since 
the fall of the first man, Adam, evil doing and crime have been 
fought. Their rise and fall, as exemplified in nations, cities and 
persons, show an influence upon citizenship not to be discotmted. 

Crime has become the greatest factor to-day to be combatted 
by our own as well as all other nations. Each commimity and 
state meets this condition by its own proper or improper adminis- 
tration of laws. It is hard to comprehend why vice, immor- 
ality and crime are permitted to gain a foothold in our communi- 
ties and, like a cancer, gradually gnaw at the vital principles of 
our homes and society tmtil it becomes so intolerable that a ref- 
ormatian becomes necessary. This toleration and indifference 
of the American public is beyond all comprehension. 

One of the vital resources of the American constitution is the 
right of free speech and the imcensored press, and upon these two 
principles rest the influences for good or bad. In the establish- 
ment of these principles, the framers of our constitution surely 
did not mean to Ucense free speech and pubHcity aimed at the 
very basic principles of our State and Government. The debasing, 
degrading and anarchistic free speech that is tolerated at this day 
from the mouths of so-called labor leaders, backed by the reports 
of certain discredited publications, gives a public example that 
nurtures and instigates crime. When workmen are told how 
to destroy and tear down the very institutions upon whose in- 
tegrity depends their very existence, is it proper to sit with tolera- 
tion and, by our legal inactivity, cotmtenance such free speech? 
Intelligent, well educated men, under the guise of human bene- 
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factors, are daily workiiig upon the susceptibilities, superstitions 
and ignorance of a low type of labor and are educating and en- 
couraging a type of criminality that needs the strongest kind 
of inunediate r^^ulation. Those persons who inflame ignorant 
minds, suggest methods of crime, and encourage mob or personal 
violence are morally murderers and criminally liable and should 
be dealt with accordingly. Under the doak of labor leaders, 
anarchists, or citizens, they all deserve the same treatment if 
encouraging lawlessness to gain their arbitrary ends. If the 
United States Government and State Commonwealths continue 
their half-hearted inactivity toward this dass of publidty and 
crime, the anarchists, the low fordgn and native types, the natural 
bom criminals and unscrupulous non-patriotic people will soon 
become so thoroughly schooled in the wave of lawlessness and 
crime that we will have dther revolution or despotism. 

The most widdy used and read text-book to-day is the Public 
Press, circulated as newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals and maga- 
zines. When you examine the character of literature read by 
the people of any community or dty, you can immediatdy judge 
the predominant morality of its classes. A few public-spirited 
organizations and teachers can exert a beneficent influence and 
assist in the moral uplift, but when our daily newspapers serve 
up head lines of crime of all sorts, sports of low dass, doings of 
the "imderworld," and graphically illustrate methods, means, 
and details of crime, what happens? When the lowest type of 
male and female regulators, the patent medicine and other sug- 
gestive advertisements are given prompt and liberal space even 
in the news columns, what is the suggestive influence upon the 
criminally inclined or the young growing minds of our children? 
Is it not time to do a Uttle thinking when your child comes to 
you with these questionable pictures, glaring headlines and ob- 
scene advertisements and wants to know what they mean? Is it 
right that the little mind should be subjected daily to such litera- 
ture? Is this the kind of paper that could or should be used as a 
text-book in our schools? 

The attitude of the publishers of these papers is that of satis- 
fying the pubUc demand. If the people demand sensational- 
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ism, they will buy that paper by preference, and, as it is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, what are you going to do about it? 

The detailed description of one crime leads evil-minded per- 
sons to follow the same rule. If one kind of time-explosive bomb 
is described, others of like pattern are used and so with all meth- 
ods of crime and suicide. A recent symposium on publicity 
and crime before the American Academy of Medicine, written 
by eminent specialists on Criminology, amply proved and elab- 
orated this phase of the subject. Nothing can be accomplished 
by warfare upon the newspapers, nor is this to be desired. Every 
editor is cognizant of these facts, but tmfortunately most of these 
feel that what is news should be published — ^in the most attract- 
ive form to give selling head lines. 

It is too much to expect an ideal morality from our mixed 
populations but greater influences should be exerted for their 
uplift. Education is the strongest factor and the rising genera- 
tions should be schooled with the proper daily papers that avoid 
sensational and nauseating criminal details. Children should 
be trained to discriminate and taught the reasons therefor; a 
little less technique on some ornamental and useless branches 
aad a little more of the real practical side of life. If it is possi- 
ble by law to limit the publications of murder details, criminal 
apparatus and obscene illustrations so frequently used, let every 
influence be brought to bear at once. Oiu" progressive news- 
paper fraternity should rise to the betterment of the public 
and instil more noble principles. Many of our best newspapers 
have taken this stand and, to their credit and financial better- 
ment, are receiving the united support of the people. Now that 
the spirit of rivalry and competition has become so acute in the 
newspaper world, it behooves those in power to see that the 
bounds of criminal propriety are not overstepped. 

Looking at the subject from another view-point, publicity of 
certain types of criminal doings is much to be desired. Various 
forms of graft, blackmail, gambling, excise violations, ballot cor- 
ruptions, ring politics and many other forms of vice flee to cover 
and are often completely thwarted by the activities of our press 
in their exposes. Nothing crushes this class of criminality 
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more effectually than fearless publicity for the cheap political 
rounder is not seeking notoriety, but grasps for his tainted gold, 
after resorting to intimidations, thuggery and even murder itself, 
to gain his point. Give him the light of day and expose his 
methods to public scrutiny and you have one of the most abject 
cowards, in most cases, that is to be found in society. Prudently 
administered publicity of this type is to be encouraged and too 
much commendation cannot be given to those whose motives 
and efforts are along this line of civic improvement. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the phase of publicity 
upon crime as suggested by the opening sentences of this paper? 
What are we doing to immortalize our criminals? 

If you ask a body of school children who was our first martyred 
president, they would reply "Abraham Lincoln." Who was the 
criminal who shot him, and they would instantly tell you his 
name in full. If you would know the details of the criminal's 
birth, life and activities, read the classic pages of any large ency- 
clopedia. If you would know the name of Garfield's and Mc- 
Kinley's slayers and would know of their lives and history, read 
these same pages of the classic English language. Read many 
of the standard school text-books of history for the same in- 
formation. If you would know of the assassins of the English, 
Spanish, or Russian rulers, where could you gleam yom* informa- 
tion? Not in their classics, for they are not as liberal in immor- 
talizing their royal criminals as we. Is it right? You say it is 
history, but by what right does history need even to give the 
name or the biography of one who is only a common criminal? 

Let our children revere the names of our honored martyrs and 
let them know that they were victims of criminal bullets, but 
why impress the names or tyrannical sayings of these villains 
on their minds? It is a standing disgrace to the American nation 
to even allow their names, let alone their biographies, to stand as 
monuments for all time. Who knows what mentally unbalanced 
or anarchistically inclined person will not attempt the Uves of 
our future rulers to gain this immortality of name and to be classed 
among the world's great men in the futm-e pages of history? 

Even the insane crank who attempted the Ufe of ex-President 
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Theodore Roosevelt in Milwaukee received whole columns of 
publicity regarding his birth, education, life, habits, etc. Why? 
"Because it is news." Because the public demands it. Because 
the United States Congress has never passed and enforced a 
stringent law strictly forbidding the pubUc use of the names 
of such worthless scum of the earth and all of the gruesome de- 
tails of his family, himself, and his surroundings. National and 
State legislation would be unnecessary if om* public press took 
the initiative in this matter. Time and public sentiment will 
be the governing factors until some happy solution is reached 
whereby the public aspect of crime may be rel^ated to com- 
parative obscurity. 



PHYSICAL BASIS OF CRIMINALITY. ^ 

By CHAiaBS Richmond Hbndbrson, Ph.D., D.D., Prof, of Sociology, Univ. of Chicago, 
United States Commissioner of tlie International Prison Commission, Chicago. 

We are all tempted to simplify our explanations, frequently 
on the basis of our personal and professional experience. Hence 
the wisdom of comparison of views with competent observers 
in other professions than our own. A consensus of interpreta- 
tions thus secured will not be final and dogmatically authorita- 
tive, but it will be the safest possible fotmdation for practical 
action, when action must be taken and when neglect would be 
fatal. 

Excluding the legally irresponsible, as the insane, feeble-minded, 
demented, and dismissing from present consideration Lombroso's 
typical ** criminal-bom,*' and leaving aside the disputed asser- 
tion that crime is a disease, directly and biologically inherited, 
we may safely make the generalization which is confirmed by a 
vast number of observers in all countries; most criminals are 
physically and mentally inferior. That the mental sub-normal 
condition is causally related to some deep anatomical and physio- 
logical defect requires no argument here; it is a commonplace 
of science. For our present purpose we do not need to spend 
time attempting to distinguish between the eflfects of heredity 
and those of defective nutrition; because inherited defects had a 
beginning somewhere in the past in depressing, devitalizing 
conditions, just as the environment of neglect in our generation 
is preparing weaklings for our successors to carry on their shoul- 
ders. 

At this point one is strongly tempted to declare that criminality 
is caused by starvation. While the temptation to generalize must 
be resolutely resisted, and the infinite complexity of causes must 
be recognized and patiently sought out by modem scientific 
methods, it is safe to place starvation dose up to criminaHty in 
the causal series. The criminal is a poorly nourished animal; 
his nerves, brain and muscles have never been well fed; he falls 
down when better nourished men keep their feet; he is specially 
exposed to infection and lacks power of resistance to disease. 
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Thus far we are on the ground of the physician, the physiologist, 
the psychiatrist; and these gentlemen must pass judgment on 
the provisional explanation, and give to it exact expression. 

Let us dte, therefore, some of those who have the best right, 
as direct observers and as trained medical men, to speak. 

"Most of these young criminals have been raised, so to speak, in an at- 
mosphere of darkness, with bad personal and general hygiene, underfeeding 
and unsanitary housing, not infrequently combined with intemperance 
and other evil demoralizing tendencies." (S. A. Elnopf, Proc. American 
Prison Association, 1906, p. 170.) 

"With the struggle for daily bread and the hardships that hunger and 
cold impose upon the poor, their resistance against the temptation to steal 
is weakened." (Aschaffenburg, "Crime and its Repr^ion," p. 30.) 

W. M. Richards, M.D., gives illustrations from American experience 
(American Prison Association, 191 1, p. 186): "Underneath every crime is 
some kind of incompetence, and underneath incompetence is some kind of 
physical defect, either inherited or acquired." 

Tarde, the eminent jurist, critic of Lombroso, said: "The delinquent is 
before everything a sick man;" the final formula is "insufficient nourishment 
of his nerve centers. Badly nourished brain, misfortune, poverty. This 
is all then that remains of the criminal type." 

Mr. Brockway, Nestor of administrators, keen and trained observer, 
always insists on the average physical inferiority of offenders. 

The psychiatrist, the physician, the prison warden declare 
that the criminal is a starved man. Then who starved him? 

The Individualist says: "He starved himself. He was always 
a shirk; he avoided regular industry; he drank alcohol instead of 
coffee and water; he preferred saloon-free pretzels and salt to 
beefsteak and rice; he poisoned himself with venereal diseases; he 
lost regular sleep in his debauchery and carouses. He reaps what 
he sows." If the Individualist is also a demonolatrist (not theo- 
logian), he will ascribe the fount and origin to the devil; if he is a 
medieval metaphysician he will mention original sin starting in 
Adam — a sort of primitive guess at biology and sociology. 

The Individualist is right as far as he goes. The criminal does 
all these things with which he is charged. But this does not 
carry us far on the way to satisfactory explanation or amendment. 

The sociologist does not forget these facts collected by physiol- 
ogists and individualists; nor does he dispute them; he accepts 
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them, uses them, and drives his plough deeper; he tries to dis- 
cover, by exploration and experimentation, what caused the crim- 
inal to starve, and what caused him to starve himself. He is 
not content with the mystery of individual free will and he is 
not particularly attracted by demonology, especially when ade- 
quate and verifiable causes are discoverable all about us. 

The causal series in which the individual offender is caught has 
been revealed by statisticians, investigators, muck-rakers, re- 
porters, economists, census-takers, settlement residents, charity 
visitors, superintendents of reformatories, physicians, novelists, 
psychiatrists, judges, commissions of all sorts, until we sup on 
horrors exhibited in our huge cities. The only reason these con- 
ditions do not revolt us more is that we refuse to look and think. 
We are dazed, and our nerves are no longer sensitive. Many 
take refuge in fatalism. Most of the respectable keep clear 
of the ugly quarters of the city. A too cheerful optimism creates 
illusions by overemphasizing the oases of beauty in the vast 
urban Saharas of ugliness, filth, grime, fatigue. We lack imagina- 
tion, the power to see how the other half lives — and dies I 

When every man, woman and youth who applies for work 
must first have a public physician's certificate of fitness, hundreds 
of thousands will go to rest cures at public expense. The army 
rejects regiments of those who are worn-out by industry. The 
standards of the medical profession must be made legal standards 
of employment; then the nation and the commonwealths will 
become conscious of what they are doing; the crime of national 
neglect will be hideous before our very doors. 

For criminality is only one symptom of starvation. Preventa- 
ble infant mortality is an index of the saitie social neglect; only 
the feeble wail of starved infants is speedily suppressed; under 
the little mound in the potter's field it is soon forgotten, even by 
the. mothers, who have too many children to miss the puny baby 
who cried once and was still forever. 

Starvation shows itself in school retardation, sub-normal reci- 
tations by breakfastless children. 

When we have dared to require records of all occupational dis- 
eases, the loss of time and wealth due to accidents and sickness, 
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those records wiU be ugly witnesses against social neglect. Grad- 
ually the machinery of publicity is becoming effective, and before 
many decades the necessity of having a medical standard of em- 
ployment will be obvious to all who have eyes to see. 

BACK OF STARVATION— WHAT? 

Who is responsible? Certainly those who have legal control 
over the raw materials, the plants, the shops, the mines, the rail- 
ways, the processes, the tools, and the product. In a political 
democracy the real masters to-day are the managers of industry, 
banking and commerce. They boast that they have almost a 
monopoly of brains; and we all admit that the hope of gain has 
drained the professions and the arts. They resent the sUghtest 
attempts to criticism "from outside.** They sincerely believe 
that their absolute and unquestioned rule is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the nation and that none others could rule affairs so well. 
As to the division of the product they are more modest; they 
listen to those economists who tell them that wages, interest, 
dividends and profits are so nicely, automatically and justly 
apportioned by the sacrosanct "law of demand and supply*' 
that any interference would be fatal if not sacrilegious. 

This is the assumption which prevents investigation and criti- 
cism; wrong flourishes in the dark. 

The whole world of wage-earners protests against this automatic 
doctrine of justice. Their sufferings make them sceptical, and 
the old political economy seems to them false and superficial, 
a mere theory to justify injustice, not a real explanation of facts. 

They answer with "QoUective bargaining,** with Socialism, 
with sabotage, with I. W. W., with protective legislation. 

To their credit be it said that the capitaUst managers, so far 
as they have introduced "welfare work** and have tardily yielded 
to state inspection, regulations and pubhc utilities commission, 
have permitted a breach in their doctrine of the automatic and 
just working of the "law of supply and demand.** They are 
making investigations of their own. Their tallest men know that 
the nation has begun to open its eyes; that there are remediable 
evils which will not bear light; legislative intervention on a scale 
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hitherto ixnknown will soon be inevitable to prevent injuries for 
which they alone are responsible; and they are proposing measures 
voluntarily which are full of promise. This is to their honor, 
and we hope they will persist. The National Civic Federation 
and other organizations are symptoms. The Manufacturers 
Association, in spite of the ugly Mulhall revelations, have pub- 
Hshed a strong report on prevention of accidents and on social 
insurance. 

It is hardly necessary to mention charitable relief; for all of us 
now admit that it is a mere ambulance to pick up the victims of 
social neglect and abuses. Its motive is sweet, beautiftd and com- 
mendable, and kindly actions will always be praiseworthy; but 
offered as a substitute for a policy of prevention and justice it is 
mockery and self-deception. 



THE REI.ATION OF CRIME TO ADOLESCENCE. 

By WmviBLD Scott Hai^x,, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Physiology, Medical Department* 

Northwestern University, Chicago. 

GENERAL CONSIDBRATIONS. 

That a more or less definite relation exists between delinquency, 
vice, and crime, and the age of adolescence, has been well under- 
stood for a generation past. It is the object of this paper, briefly, 
to set forth a few of the collected and tabulated facts regarding 
this relationship. 

I. Influence of Heredity. — Heredity plays a part in two differ- 
ent ways: Through the recapitulation of ancestral traits, and 
through immediate hereditary influence. It is now generally 
accepted that every individual in its development from infancy 
to maturity repeats the history of its race. The history of our 
Aryan branch of the human race is one of thirty (perhaps even 
fifty) thousand years of steady and progressive climbing up- 
ward from the condition of Primeval man up through Savagery 
finally merging into Barbarism, then at last into Chivalry, and 
finally, about five hundred years ago, into what might be called 
Modernism. Not stopping to characterize these various periods, 
it is enough to say at this time that each child of our race, in its 
development from infancy to adtdthood, lives over again, in its 
own personal experience, these steps of racial development. Its 
infancy presents to us the fundamental characteristics of primeval 
man; its early childhood presents the characteristics of savagery 
in mental traits, habits and instincts. This savage is a cave- 
digging, raft-sailing, fetish-worshiping child of Nature — ^too 
simple in habits and temperament to be given to vice, much less 
to crime, his shortcomings being for the most part those that 
grow out of primal passions of resentment, anger and hate. 

Dtuing the pre-adolescent period, namely, from about ten to 
fifteen in boys, and about nine to thirteen in girls, the youth is 
repeating in his own personal development the age of the barba- 
rism of the race. Our barbarian ancestors were crude and cruel, 
blundering and blustering, vain and vulgar. So the boy, in his 
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pre-adolescent period, shows these ancestral traits; war and the 
chase are in his blood; his attitude toward womankind is the at- 
titude of the barbarian chieftain whose woman-mate is a chattel, 
bartered and sold in the market place. The barbarian boy is 
a hero-worshiper, but the heroes whom he worships are the great 
fighters of the race. For example, David the Giant Eoller, 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, Napoleon, Washington: all of them 
great fighters. The boy turns as naturally to fighting and hunt- 
ing at this age of his development as the Httle girl of six turns to 
doll-play in mock motherhood. It is during this period of his de- 
velopment that the boy gathers in diques and gangs — equivalent 
to the racial tribes and dans. It is during this period also that 
the boy is restive imder the restrictions and restraints of our 
modem order; his whole soid craves freedom and rebels against 
the confinement of the school or the shop. The call of the wild 
comes with a hundred voices and we must not be surprised if he 
listens to these calls and responds. 

So much for racial hereditary influences. The immediate 
hereditary influences, from parents and grandparents, are per- 
haps no less potent in shaping the life of the youth than are the 
influences aheady mentioned. That a criminal father should 
beget a child pre-destined to criminahty is a foregone conclusion. 
The father exerts a hereditary influence equal to all the previous 
ancestors in the paternal line. 

2. Influence of Environment. — Important as heredity is in its 
remote and immediate influences, environment is no less impor- 
tant; we not infrequently find individuals whose immediate 
ancestry seems to be above reproach, and whose home life is not 
seriously to be criticized, but who in the pre-adolescent period 
show a surprising delinquency, get into bad company, and drift 
into vice and crime. On the other hand, one can remember 
cases where a child of most unfortunate parentage brought into 
a new environment, separated wholly from the parents, suc- 
ceeds in overcoming hereditary tendency to delinquency, vice 
and crime, though naturally the struggle in the early teens with 
these evil tendencies in the blood is a fierce one. 
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THE FREQUENCY OF DEI.INQUENCY, VICE AND CRIME. 

Many authorities might be cited on this topic. A few will 
suffice: 

The Journal of the American Medical Association(i) in a re- 
port on crime, published in 19 12, said: "If the population is 
divided into groups as to age, and prisoners convicted in the 
courts, are compared, no doubt can remain as to the preponder- 
ance of crime among the young. This proportion holds for women 
as well as men between the ages of 18 and 21, though the propor- 
tion among women is not so great as among the men.** 

lvombroso(2) says: "All great criminals have given proof 
of perversity in their youth, especially at the age of puberty, 
and sometimes even before." 

Jolly (3) says: "Growing precocity in crime, due to the many 
causes in modem life which hasten maturity, restdts in a great 
majority of criminals being first convicted during adolescence.*' 
Perri(4) makes a similar statement regarding crime in Italy. 

Drahms(5), whose studies were in England, states "That 
40 per cent, of the convicts were under 21 years of age, and that 
the present population of England shows 6 per cent, between 15 
and 18 years of age, and 3 per cent, between 12 and 15 years of 
age. 

In Germany the Paedagogische Zeitung{6) reports "298 con- 
victs out of 200,000 school children. Of these 298, 175, over 
one-half, were below the age of 13, while 123 were over 13.** 

Devon(7) concurs fully with these findings ; as does also Marro(8) 
and Drucker(9). 

Tabi«b I. — Table Showing Relation of Age and Crime in Italy during 

THE Year 1886. 

Men. Women. 

Age. Per cent. Per cent. 

I-14 1.29 I. 41 

14-18 6.04 6.02 

18-21 13-29 10.05 

21-35 46.91 39.38 

35-40 23.29 30.94 

50-70 8.40 11.62 

70- 0.68 0.57 
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The most detailed and painstaking work in the collection c^ 
this data has been by I>r. G. Stanley Hall(io), whose epoch- 
making w(M-k on Adolescence, gives many tables of great value. 
Table I shows the distribution as to age of criminals in Italy in 
the year 1886, while Fig. i gives a graph of the same table. 



( *» « J/ 3r ♦« ** »- ly ir ii 3f to Sa >» — 

Fig. I. 

Table II, from the same author, sets forth the relation between 
age and crime in the United States in the year 1890. 
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Table II. — Showing the Number op Persons Confined in Juvenile 
Reforiotories in the Year 1890 m the United States. 

Age. Male. Female. Total. 

7 63 27 90 

8 143 59 202 

9 206 78 284 

10 466 116 582 

11 265 127 392 

12 1,182 189 i>37i 

13 i»478 290 1,768 

14 1,769 381 2,150 

15 1,751 466 2,217 

16 1,626 543 2,169 

17 921 480 1,001 

18 420 234 654 

19 213 96 309 

20 103 57 160 

21 25 15 40 

TOTAL. 

Boys II ,535 

Girls 3,311 

14,846 

AVERAGE. 

Years. 

Boys 14.09 

Girls 14.71 

Both 14.23 



CoiTe(ii), reporting the relation between age and crime in 
I^ance, shows the same thing, namely, "that it culminates as 
to frequency in the period of adolescence" (Table III and Fig. 3). 



BitrwiutK Agb J 
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CHANGING CHARACTER OF CRIME DURING ADVANCING AGE. 

Lombroso(2) says: "That the tendency to theft shows itself 
in extreme youth, beginning with Httle pilferings at home and 
increasing gradually. Murderers, on the contrary, become such 
all at once, and generally at a later age." 

Drahms(5) differentiates crime against property (theft, arson, 
etc.) from crime against the person (assault, homicide, murder, 
etc.), and shows that "in age, between i8 and 24, crimes against 
property were fifteen times as numerous as crimes against person.*' 

Similarly, the Paedagogische Zeitung{6) shows that of the 
"298 criminal acts, referred to above, 232 of these were for steal- 
ing, and the rest divided among 17 different classes.'' 

Morrison(i2) says that ** Crimes of violence against the person 
are not half so numerous among young children imder sixteen 
as they are among youths between sixteen and twenty-one, while 
crimes against morals (social) are three to four times more numer- 
ous among youths between sixteen and twenty-one as among the 
juvenile population imder sixteen. Crimes in the nature of 
burglary, house-breaking, shop-breaking, and the like are four 
times more frequent among youths over sixteen than among 
juveniles imder that age." 

Guerry(i3) has made a most interesting study of classified 
crime in relation to age, and sets forth the results of this study 
in Table IV. **Note from this table that theft predominates 
between 16 and 30, nearly 50 per cent, of all thefts occurring be- 
tween those ages, and culminating between 21 and 25. Rape 
occurs especially between 16 and 35, culminating between 21 and 
35. Fifty-two per cent, of all assaults occurs between 21 and 
35, culminating between 25-30. A similar statement may be 
made concerning murder and homicide, while fraud culminates 
at 30-35, 49V2 per cent, of all cases occurring between 25-45. 
Finally, libel culminates at 35--40, nearly 44 per cent, occurring 
between the ages of 30 and 50." 

TREATMENT. 

Having shown a definite relation between age and crime, and 
having shown the reason why criminal tendencies outcrop at this 
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age, it may be in order very briefly to suggest a rational treat- 
ment of delinquency, vice and crime. Inasmuch as the deter- 
mining cause for the time of outcrop of the tendency is the an- 
cestral barbarism of pre-adolescence, it must be evident that an 
educational system which is wholly out of harmony with the 
hereditary instincts of the boy inciting him to instinctive rebel- 
lion tends rather to aggravate the case than to correct it. Pre- 
adolescent boys should be given an out-of-door education that 
involves great physical activity. He should be taught feats 
of strength, agility, skill and endurance. I believe that it is possi- 
ble for vocational schools to be so organized, equipped and ad- 
ministered as to serve this purpose. The teacher of the boy of 
this age should be a man, and should be himself sufficiently adept 
and skilled in all these things in which he leads the boy to merit 
and receive their worship, for they are hero-worshipers, and the 
teacher who is to be efficient with boys of this class must be a 
worshiped hero. 

As crimes against the person predominate in later adolescence, 
and young adulthood, adolescent young people should be trained 
in personal contact. Social relationships should be set forth 
concretely as an integral part of the high school course, and 
young people who do not go to high school should be drawn into 
athletic and social dubs and societies, and most carefully led in 
social relationship by older people whom they sincerely respect. 
Such a change in our educational system should have the effect 
of greatly reducing crimes against the person. 

Guerry gives the following table (IV) showing the per cent, of 
crimes committed during the various ages during the period from 
1829 to 1840. Fig. 4 shows graphically the culmination of theft 
in the age between 21 and 25. 
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CRIMES OF THE ADULT FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 

THE ALIENIST. 

By Frank W. RoBSRTaoN, M.D., New York. 

The call of the century has been for progress. How this call 
has been answered by the medical profession is demonstrated 
daily in practically every household of this great globe, but in 
none of its phases has the evolution of the Science of Medicine 
been more mildly revolutionary in its methods and more far- 
reaching in its effects than in the treatment of mental diseases. 
Not only has the method of treating the recognized mental dis- 
orders been rendered more rational, but the ranks of the criminal 
class have been invaded and the dungeons and chains made to 
give up their victims to the sane and humane treatment of the 
alienist, until to-day some mental derangement or defect is re- 
garded as the most frequent cause of crime, and the criminal is 
treated accordingly. 

In its conception of the causes and nature of insanity medical 
science has not only evolved a new order and new practices, 
but it has also revolutionized the social conception of the disease 
and accomplished the prodigious task of educating the public 
to an understanding of a certain constant and unchanging rela- 
tion between crime and insanity. As a partial result, the State of 
New York, for example, maintains for those that commit crime 
while suffering from mental disease, two large hospitals designed 
to give humane care to that class of criminals who should not be 
punished for their acts, but who should and may, by proper care 
and treatment, be restored to the State as an economic asset 
instead of remaining its criminal liability. 

To-day there are in these two institutions for criminal insane 
over thirteen himdred inmates, and that there are large numbers 
of insane men whose condition has escaped detection in our prisons, 
there is little doubt among those best informed upon the subject. 
As an example may be cited an analysis made in 1900 of the popu- 
lation of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira.^ In a 

1 Annual Report New York State Reformatory, Eltnira. N. Y. for 1900. also 1901. 
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population of 1365 there were discovered in one year seventy- 
eight cases of insanity. It is interesting to note that of these 
only twenty-seven claimed they had not been previously arrested, 
the others having served time in jails, penitentiaries, etc. Of this 
seventy-eight, six had insanity in their ancestry; seven, epilepsy; 
and in twenty-nine cases there was intemperance in the parents. 
The cause of their incarceration was burglary, larceny and as- 
sault, in the order named, some having been convicted several 
times. This analysis did not take into account the cases of con- 
stitutional inferiority which were numerous, but only cases known 
to be dangerous to themselves, or to other inmates, and those 
whose mental condition rendered it impossible for them to be 
humanely cared for in an institution of that order. 

How much of the earlier crime of the unfortunates figuring in 
the analysis may have been due to their mental condition, 
which the writer was the first to diagnose, is purely problematical, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that in no small measure the crime and 
suffering these men represent has been committed and borne 
by individuals mentally irresponsible, deserving care rather than 
punishment. 

It is to lessen the burdens thus carried by the mentally defect- 
ive criminal, and through him those imposed upon the state and 
nation, that the alienist is now giving in large measure his time 
and thought. I would submit to you the four methods by which 
my personal practice and investigation have led me to believe 
the end desired may be best served: 

(i) Greater care in detecting and segregating the insane and defectives 
in the community. The half-wits and "focds" that are permitted to roam 
unchecked as tramps and vagrants are potential forces from which the great 
army of misdemeanants is constantly recruited. 

(2) Control of the social evil and venereal disease, thereby removing 
one of the most frequent causes of general paresis and defectiveness as a result 
of which crimes are frequently committed. 

(3) Careful examination by a skilled alienist of all persons brought to the 
courts for crime, and the analysis of population in penal institutions with 
a view to removing defectives and insane to hospitals.^ 

^ "Recognition of the Insane in Penal Institntiona a Factor in Diminishing Crime/' 
in Am. Journal qflntaniiy, VoL LX. No. 2, 1903. 
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(4) The immediate recognition of defectives as a class needing separate 
provision and treatment, and in very many cases the need of permanent 
•custodial care. \ 

While it is unfortunate that knowledge of the institutions 
<x>mmitted to the care at the criminal insane has been used by- 
some wily offenders as a means of escaping the consequences of 
their acts, it is hoped and believed that this disadvantage may be 
overcome. The late Dr. H. E. Allison confidently said: 

This mistrust will become less prevalent as the knowledge of the medical 
profession regarding the various forms of mental disease grows more exact 
and fixed, to the exclusion of those ephemeral and transitory manias, always 
of doubtful existence and now happily becoming, like other exploded notions, 
simply historical incidents of the past. 

However, it is one of the present-day problems of the alienist, 
for it very naturally discredits in popular opinion the plea of 
insanity as defense of crime and arouses the suspicion of those 
concerned that it is the last resort of a hopeless defense. The 
fact that about twenty-five per cent of the life convicts in the 
prisons of New York are confiined in the hospitals for the criminal 
insane is a testimony to what has been accomplished, and should 
be regarded as one of the advance steps of our day and generation. 

I cannot bring this paper to its dose without a more direct 
reference to the source of so much of our crime. It is only re- 
cently that a distinct awakening to the danger from the feeble- 
minded or mental defectives having criminal tendencies, has been 
awakened. The struggle for existence, which in our complex 
civilization each year is becoming more severe, causes these de- 
fectives to commit crime, whereas a few years ago they could hav^ 
found some easy way of getting a living without having recourse 
to law-breaking. In appallingly large and ever-increasing ntun- 
bers they are now filling our almshouses, jails, and penitentiaries, 
or wandering unrestrained about our city streets. I think I 
am making no mistake when I say that most alienists beUeve the 
time is not far distant when it will be necessary to provide special 
accommodations for them, especially in view of the short term 
sentences usually imposed upon them which keeps them, like the 
proverbial poor, ever in our midst a source of constant pollution. 
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As a class, they unquestionably constitute the most serious^ 
menace confronting our statehood to-day: not alone by their 
present numbers but by the rapidity with which they multiply. 
Immigrants undoubtedly bring in much defective germ pkusm. 
Davenport says: "The hereditarily untrainable and socially^ 
antagonistic form a grave menace to the commonwealth. They 
belong to strains that cannot be improved, no matter how good 
the opportunity offered them." All experienced social workers 
in our large cities know of the existence of such defective strains 
among our recent immigrants, and because of this all citizens 
suffer directly or indirectly — ^none can escape. 

When we admit an immigrant we admit his germ plasm,. 
and upon the quality of his germ plasm depends the pate op 

OUR NATION. 

The problem confronting us is ours, gentlemen, yours, mine.. 
What are we going to do to solve it? 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. William Healy, Chicago: 

May I call special attention to this paper of Dr. Spaulding for two reasons: 
In the first place, to thank her for her kindness in coming on and reading the 
results of her careful research and showing us these charts, and then also that 
I may state that her contribution reaches the high- water mark of work done 
in this coimtry on this interesting topic of criminality and heredity. In 
fact I know of no bit of research anywhere so thoro as this. It is interesting 
to note that her conclusions fall directly in line with what we have just 
heard from Dr. Sneve. He has arrived at the same conclusion from an 
a priori standpoint. I speak of this because one might attend other scientific 
meetings and find exactly the opposite view held as a matter of theory. One 
of our greatest educators not long ago stated that if there is one thing we know 
full well it is that criminality is directly a matter of inheritance. Dr. Spauld- 
ing has imdertaken this research for the purpose of throwing light on this 
important point. 

I hope that her auditors have caught the point that the mere plotting of 
family charts may not include all the facts. Certain of the charts shown this 
morning have been used in one of the best known text books on heredity 
as showing inheritance of criminalistic impulses. And yet, if one looks, as 
she has done, for the entire facts in the case quite opposite conclusions can be 
drawn. In fact, in all the valuable material which Dr. Spaulding has col- 
lected and arranged she has distinctly failed to find any proof that criminality 
as such is an inherited characteristic. 
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Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, New York: 

To find the hereditary theory virtually discarded in the study of nervous 
and mental diseases has been a revelation to me. I still believe that there 
are occasionally insane persons with insane ancestry, but I am glad to have 
learned that insanity is rarely hereditary. I feel particularly grateful for 
what I have learned to-day, because there has been of late a little too much 
attention given to the study of eugenics and not enough to the study of euthen- 
ics. Most of you have probably read in the daily papers that recently an 
eminent Divine stated that he would not marry anybody who had a trace 
of insanity or a trace of tuberculosis in his ancestry. When I read that I 
^aid : " He will have very few chances to marry people." There is a vast differ- 
ence between a trace of insanity and a trace of tuberculosis and a marked 
case of insanity and an open case of tuberculosis. I wish to protest against 
the exaggeration of these things. We would soon become extinguished as a 
race, if every one with a trace of tuberculosis would have to remain single. 
I believe there is not an individual in this room who, if he were so unfortunate 
as to die suddenly, and had been liberal-minded enough to make in his last 
Will and Testament a provision for a post-mortem, in whom we would not 
find a trace of healed or latent tuberculosis or perhaps even a 1 ttle active 
lesion. So we must be careful in our statements concerning these traces of 
diseases. I feel grateful to the readers of all three of the papers, because they 
have thrown light upon a subject on which we needed light. I am not an ex- 
pert in mental diseases, but I firmly believe there is a great deal to be learned 
hy studying the history of families. I should like to ask the readers of the 
papers whether they ever studied a large family with a view of determining 
which of the children had become defective or insane. In my study of tuber- 
<:ulosis patients I have been surprised to find that in large families the later 
"born contracted tuberculosis more readily. Now I believe we can explain 
this phenomenon by euthenics. When there are many children in the fami- 
lies of the poor, the later bom receive less care, less good food, less attention 
than the first bom, and merely because there are more mouths to feed and the 
Income has not increased with the increase of the family. 

I must protest against anyone making the statement that tuberculosis is 
never directly transmitted. We have fotmd the bacilla in the placenta and 
thus we have a right to say that the disease is directly hereditary, but of 
•course the most frequent infection is postnatal. 

Dr. Stewart's suggestions are excellent, but I do not see how we are going 
to carry them out. Unless he gets into contact ¥^th State or National legis- 
lators I fear he will still have to submit to the yellow newspaper for a little 
ip^hile; but every bit helps, and I do hope that the seed he has sown here to-day 
may bear fruit. 

Dr. Henry O. Marcy, Boston: 

The sjrmposium is most interesting, and I am reminded of a story told of 
I^ouis' clinic in Paris, in the long ago, when this distinguished clinical teacher 
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emphasize the importance of heredity. "Did your father have this dis- 
ease?" "Did your mother have this disease?" "Did your grandfather*, 
uncles, atmts — did they have tuberculosis?" And one of the pupils with 
greater knowledge than wisdom (as it was thought then) when he found a. 
boy with a broken arm asked: " Did yotu* father have a broken arm?" " Did 
your mother have a broken arm? ' and so he went back four generations to- 
find out about the broken arms. 

I think I disagree with my friend Dr. Knopf, when he says tuberculosis is 
hereditary. It may be possible that we have certain conditions, which I 
myself fully believe, that tend toward a dissipation of that kind of physical 
vigor which prevents us from being the easy victims of any t3rpe of disease. 
But we ask these same questions in reference to cancer, in reference to all 
the various affections that belong to the race, and we yet await a proper 
answer. I am glad to feel that there are students so faithfully working over 
such subjects as these. Alcohol plajrs a part, drugging plays a part, all the 
various kinds of depravity are certain to be taken into account. Not long 
ago, looking over a Massachusetts report, I found that 80% of criminals are 
believed to have committed the crime when more or less tmder the influence 
of alcohol. Doesn't that mean a great deal more than heredity, a great deal 
more than many of these other causes? Doesn't that carry you back as to 
how you should train a child? We remember reading of a wise man who 
said: "Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart therefrom." We cannot be very much wiser. Train up the chil- 
dren to self-reliance and self-control and that will go a great way in eliminating 
these many causes. Statistics in Massachusetts in the last five years show 
that 25,000 criminals committed various offenses when tmder the influence of 
alcohol. Massachusetts, we think, is a leading state. By multiplying the 
figures we can show that in the United States each year we are discharging 
from our prisons 500,000 criminals because of sins they committed tmder the 
influence of drugs. What do we do with these poor tmforttmates? We 
brand them as criminals and put them aside as outcasts. What are we 
doing to help them to a better state? Massachusetts spends only about one 
dollar for each person after thei : discharge. Marked as crim als, what is to 
prevent them from falling back into their old ways of living and making their 
last estate worse than the first? We have many such problems before us. 
It is a large, large subject. Only night before last I heard the criticism of 
the 3rellow newspaper by Mr. O'Brien, the editor of the Boston Herald, He 
said he desired that the press should co5perate with our profession for a higher 
ideal of morals of the people, that it shotdd be co-educators with us and not 
a means for the dissemination of vice. We shall do well if we call the atten- 
tion of the editorial press to these subjects, making them fed that they have 
their part in the public duty and we shall do a great deal, as Dr. Stewart has 
shown, in eliminating a great catise leading many of the yotmger into easy 
roads of vice. 
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Dr. : 

I should like to ask Dr. Sneve whether I understood him to say that the 
effects of alcohol and syphilis were not hereditary? 

Dr. Haldor Sneve, St. Paul: 

I think they can affect the offspring through the mother. Alooholisatransient 
poison. S3rphilis is the same in its manner of working as lead poison. Other 
infectious diseases will affect to some extent the embryo but will not become 
he leditary factors. 

Dr. : 

Will not syphilis in the father infect the child? 

Dr. Sneve: 

Probably not, unless the father infects the mother. 

Dr. Edward Jackson, Denver: 

I think we did not enter upon this discussion with the idea that crime itself 
is inherited. This symposium is on the "physical bases of crime.^* Crime^ 
as it is commonly defined, and as it has been defined this morning, looking 
at it from the biological s andpoint from which all problems of heredity are 
considered, is purely incidental. It is something quite different from things 
that are inherited, and yet it has some connection with them. Confusion has 
arisen regarding hereditary and congenital conditions. The statement of 
the existence of a tuberculous heredity because the bacillus was found in the 
placenta, illustrates this confusion. The term heredity ought to be confined 
to the transmission of that which has an established position in the racial 
life, that depends on some character of the germ plasma. Even if a new 
species is established, it is only after the first characteristics have become 
incorporated in the stock that they can be called hereditary. If we clear 
these confusions our discussion will be profitable. First, crime is not in- 
herited, but some things are inherited which are important factors in the pro- 
duction of crime. Second, inheritance is something different from congenital 
characteristics that arise from temporary conditions. The first paper of the 
morning put the relations of heredity and of congenital influences, and later, 
environment, in something like their proper positions with regard to each 
other. 

While the discussion on the first two papers would seem to reverse the popu- 
lar acceptance of the relation of heredity and crime, I feel that this is more 
in seeming than in fact. In the Jukes family, and in the one described by Dr. 
Goddard, essential defects predisposing to crime were inherited. The general 
public, unaccustomed to consider analytically the factors entering into the 
occurrence of crime, should not be told that heredity has nothing to do with 
crime, or that heredity has proven unimportant. The fact is, as the writer 
of the first paper was careful to point out, and it should be emphasized when 
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the restdts of this discussion are reported, that while crime is not transmitted 
by direct inheritance, that physical characteristics are inherited, that with 
certain developmental influences and environment will lead to crime, is still 
tmchallenged. 

Dr. Sneve, closing : 

I simply wish to express my appreciation of the work done by Drs. Spauld- 
ing and Healy, and I hope that there will be more work of this kind, because 
we need studies which take up the problems along the lines which my work 
convinces me are correct. I know of no other investigation which leads to 
the conclusion that crime, as such, cannot be inherited, and I am very glad 
that Dr. Spaulding's study shows that there were other factors. I think 
studies of this kind will make it clear that the old idea is wrong that a man 
is good or bad simply because his father was such; the method in the past 
has been to see if there has not been something of the same sort in the ances- 
f tors. I am sure that in the succeeding meetings of this Academy that we 

< shall hear more and more of studies like that of Dr. Spaulding. 

. o Dr. Edith R. Spaulding, South Framingham, Mass. : 

b ^ I want to say that while the work of the paper is mine, I am very much in- 

^^ ^ debted to Dr. Healy for the use of his valuable material, which represents the 

£: 2: ^ work which he has done in connection with the Juvenile Court of Chicago 

3 Ld $ during the last four years. A few of these cases I had the opportunity of 

§ 5 S studying personally while I was doing this work at the Juvenile Psychopathic 

i 5 Institute. 

X u. Dr. Knopf: 

I should like to ask whether in taking the histories of cases it was learned 
whether the chUd was the first-born of a very large family? 

May I tell my good friend. Dr. Marcy, that I did not say that hereditary 
tuberculosis was prevalent? I said it was a very rare occturence. The liter- 
ature of 60 years mentions 40 cases. In the vast majority the tuberculous 
infection of the child is postnatal — after birth. 

Dr. Spaulding (Repl)dng to Dr. Knopf) : 

Every possible detail has been considered in the study of Dr. Healy's cases. 
The number of children, their ages, and the matter of wages have been taken 
into consideration, so it would be possible to obtain that from the data. The 
Associated Charities of Boston, in making family investigations, lay stress on 
the upward or downward trend of the family condition. 

Dr. W. Blair Stewart, Atlantic City, closing: 

We are all wrong and we are all right. There is a tendency on the part 
of each school of criminology to adhere to its own phase of the subject. As 
an internist I have reason to believe both ways. 
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Referring to the paper rjead, "Publicity and Crime," the position is not 
quite as hopeless as it may seem at first glance. We have passed the time 
when crime is considered the principal news of our daily papers. The entering 
wedge was driven some years ago by the editor of a leading monthly periodical 
who had the strength of character to attack the patent medicine evil and crim- 
inal news as dispensed in our public magazines and papers. Hiis appeal 
was made to the women of the United States. They began to use their in- 
fluence in the home, upon their husbands, and children, and upon the school 
children, which resulted in a wave that has swept over this coimtry in favor 
of the elimination of criminal inroceedings from the newspapers that hereto- 
fore have been printed as leading, daily news. There has been a gradual 
uplift. It is true that we still have, and probably will always have, a few 
"yellow journals." But if you will consult the leading newspaper men of 
the day you will find a general tendency toward a reduced circulation of 
the yellow journal. Before reading this paper it was my pleasure to submit 
it to three prominent editorial writers and newspaper publishers in Philadel- 
phia and ask for their criticism. They said they were with us in this fight; 
that they would do all they could to promote the interest of this work in elim- 
inating details of criminality. If we will appeal directly to our school-teach- 
ers — and I have talked to many — upon the question of publicity, we shall 
gain much help. I have been told this morning by a teacher in this city 
(Minneapolis) that the yotmg children of her school know too much about 
crime. They have received the large proportion of their information through 
our public press. If our children must be conversant with the methods of 
crime and learn of the evil doing of the world at large from the newspapers 
and from their little companions who give it to them in a garbled way, is it 
not time for the parents, for the mothers and the teachers in this country 
to rise up en masse and see that the proper information is correctly given to 
these little minds? Let them not have impressed things they should not 
know, but let the things they should know come to them in the proper way! 



THE PHYSICIAN IN THE SERVICE OF CRIMINOLOGY. 

By ROBBRT H. Oault. Ph.D., Associate Proieasor of Psychology, Northwestern University ; 
Editor Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. Evanston. 111. 

In the year 1906, 26 per cent, of laborers who were stricken in 
health while engaged under the government in Panama, were 
suffering from malarial fever. Six years later those thus afflicted 
amounted to V2 oi i per cent, of the total. This represents a 
distinct triumph on the part of physicians and men of allied pro- 
fessions in the prevention of disease. It alone makes it possible 
for our nation, a great social organization, to express itself in one 
of the greatest engineering feats that the world has seen, — a per- 
formance that must certainly have failed ignominiously, in spite 
of our engineering facilities, had it not been for the issue of bio- 
logic and medical observation which cleared the way and pre- 
vented early disaster. Prevention is the great word in the vocab- 
ulary of the physician and his aUies. One cannot but reflect, 
to their credit, that from a narrowly selfish economic point of 
view they could never have adopted it. 

With the growing emphasis upon the biologic and mental 
aspects of life we are standing at a distinct angle from which to 
approach the problem of the prevention of the development of 
criminals. In this day the goal of prevention looms so large 
among criminologists that one may say, and be almost sufficiently 
inclusive, that criminology is the science of the prevention of the 
development of criminals. It would be superfluous for a la3anan 
to urge this point of view upon the medical profession. It is 
afaready theirs, and those of their number who are interested in 
criminology carry it with them into the new field. An intimate 
knowledge of a great number of individual criminals so that we 
may understand the limitations of their several natures is the 
proper beginning of preventive activity. This, of course, implies 
the necessity of the physician's familiarity with the methods 
of criminologic research. The physical, anatomical, and physio- 
logic methods required are already at their immediate command. 
There is another phase of criminologic research, however, the 
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psychologic, in which physicians will realize their shortcomings. 

The physician as a criminologist stands in a somewhat different 
relation to human beings than that which obtains in the case of 
him who specializes in the treatment of aural or ocular disorders, 
or what not. This specialist easily develops the habit of regarding 
his patient as so much material to be molded into shape or joined 
or separated. His relation to his patient, therefore, assumes an 
impersonal character. It is the case of a carpenter and so much 
lumber. If the criminal were merely a physically sick or dis- 
ordered person such a relation by itself might be effective of good 
results, as indeed it is in many instances. Or again, if the criminol- 
ogist had no interest in the reformation of the criminal he might 
never consider him from any other than an objective angle. 
I have no statistical data to support my h)rpothesis — ^none is 
available — ^but I believe a good brief could be drawn in support 
of the proposition that to the extent to which we overemphasize 
the physical, and neglect to take full account of the mental 
factors that enter into the composition of the criminal, we incline 
ourselves toward leniency in our dealings with him and hence, 
perhaps, lend a hand toward increase rather than decrease in the 
voltune of crime. In the study of normal human behavior we 
take the common-sense view that human minds are determining 
factors and we must do likewise, I believe, in the investigation 
of abnormal behavior. If we do so, we shall be able, without 
entering upon futile speculation regarding human freedom to 
place some of the burden of responsibility, not necessarily where 
it belongs, in any absolute sense, but where it will do the most 
good — ^namely, upon the individual. I should say, too, that we 
shall be able to place responsibility elsewhere whenever such a 
disposition of it seems to be appropriate. Few of our doctors of 
medicine, however, have up to this time taken this point of view. 
They, therefore, do not enter into the consciousness of the criminal 
and analyze his motives. One avenue to a complete understand- 
ing of such a character, therefore, is closed. 

But it is not wholly the fault of the physician that he has been 
thus limited. The schools of medicine usually wholly neglect 
the psychologic element in their curricula, or if they attend to it 
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at all it is in a most inadequate way. When the student enters 
upon practice he has had no light whatever thrown upon the 
development of normal automatisms in his own Ufe, and he has 
not a proper criterion by which to gage what the psychologist 
recognizes as an exactly parallel development in the case of the 
criminal. 

This suggests the delving for motives as the springs of conduct 
in order that we may understand the sources of behavior. It 
does not occur to many of us that our own original professional 
motives are deeply buried by the habits that years have accumu- 
lated. The highly conscious motives that functioned at the be- 
ginning of oiu* career have been substituted for, so that now the 
mere opportunity to do our professional work suffices as the im- 
mediate explanation of our behavior. But our character is not 
understood merely by observing a response to an opportunity. 
The chance of to-day does not make it. Neither is it unmade 
when the apparent occasion is withdrawn. At one time, long 
ago, we were actuated in our striving toward our profession by 
conscious, deliberate impulsions, that were highly colored by emo- 
tion. Not so now. We go about oiu* business to a considerable 
degree automatically. Here is an illustration, in a large way of 
the development of a normal automatism. And there is an 
analogous development of the criminal character. Here, too, the 
original conscious motives are deeply buried and the character 
is very imperfectly understood by the mere observance of overt 
behavior. Close analysis may be required to bring them to light. 

The psychologic causes of the criminal, therefore, are not on 
the surface. The following quotation from the latest report of 
Committee A of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology (pubHshed as Bulletin No. 12 of the Institute under 
the title "Method of Recording Data Concerning Criminals**) 
faithfully represents another well-known view point of substantial 
thinkers in the field of certain abnormal psychologic phenomena 
that are associated with conduct: 

A background for misconduct is found sometimes in moral shocks, various 
experiences, or even in knowledge that has been repressed. Hidden worries 
(these are not common in children) react sometimes in the same way, as 
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also does the belief that unmorality rules in the social order Other 

most promising subjects of inquiry are the thoughts and pictures which some 
delinquents describe as repeatedly coming up in their minds and driving 
them to misconduct. [Investigation here involves] a serious attempt to 
analyze the individual's attitude toward himself to discover how he became 
an offender and what are his memories of the earliest formative influences 
of his character. 

This investigation requires the association reaction method of 
research, in all its forms, notably in that of psycho-analysis, 
which some medical men erroneously believe is a product of their 
own profession. The physician who does not have the psychologic 
attitude toward his subjects and also the training of the psychol- 
ogist must stop short of the successful ptu'suit of this important 
type of research. 

I have yet to speak of one other set of problems that the physi- 
cian as a criminologist should be prepared to meet. Here, too, 
the psychologic attitude and training are indispensable, for he 
must needs be a psychiatrist. I refer to the prison psychoses. 
The expert discovers many tjrpes of mental disorder among in- 
carcerated criminals that in no wise dififer from those that occur 
among the non-criminal population of our institutions for the i 
insane, epileptics, feeble-minded and others. On the other hand 
he finds among them illustrations of psychoses of dififerent char- 
acter — ^not to speak of simulations. Dr. William A. White, 
Superintendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane in 
Washington, in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
July, 1913, describes one of these psychoses as it appears in the 
making, and offers an illuminating comment thereupon. It is the 
case of an ignorant colored woman, who has been convicted 
of the murder of her husband and who is in prison awaiting her 
execution. She has developed visual halludnaticms of her hus- 
band. She believes that, while he may have been dead, he has 
been resurrected; that her sisters have been resurrected from the 
dead also and that they are with her in the prison. After a careful 
analysis. Dr. White describes this as a prison psychosis; a mental 
disorder, the inunediate cause of which is her present environ- 
ment. She would probably recover her normal mentality if she 
could be transferred to surroundings of her own choosing. As 
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long as she is in prison awaiting execution she faces an intolerable 
situaticHi. Her entire organism revolts and in sheer self-protec- 
tion there is developed a group, or a system of conscious ex- 
periences that she can bear. So she sees her husband, believes 
that he is alive, and dreams that they both are back in their old 
home. This is precisely thcTkind of process that repeatedly oc- 
curs in our normal life. We believe and see what we like to be- 
lieve and see, and in other ways analogous developments normally 
occur. Once this parallelism is recognized and the appropriate 
methods, broadly denominated educational, and so preventive, 
are available to him, the prison physician should be able to pre- 
vent the development and persistence of such pyschoses in term 
prisoners who are ultimately to be free from the hand of the law. 
If he fails in this he may be placing an added burden upon the 
institutions for the insane, or increasing that portion of the free 
population who are distinctly potential dangers to society, or he 
may be doing both. 

- Once more, I regard it as a matter of capital importance that 
the physician in criminology should be a psychiatrist of such skill 
i that he may, with a high degree of accuracy, distinguish the psy- 
j choses that present a favorable prognosis such as most prison forms 
I from those that belong to a degenerate or other character whose 
J^ prognosis is hopeless. We must perfect oiu*selves in making 
such distinctions. Then the medical profession must use its 
influence to establish the custom or law that the sentence of our 
courts shall be for an indeterminate term. Prison physicians 
and psychologists — or better, prison medico-psychologists — ^will 
then have to shoulder the responsibility of releasing from prison 
men and women who are a continual menace. We are repeatedly 
compelled to inject exclamation points into our literatiu*e and 
conversation when some miserable wretch just released from 
prison commits a dastardly offense. At such times we despairingly 
ask "Why could he not have been kept in prison for life?" I 
doubt, however, whether we are sinners above all other nations 
in this respect. In England, in 1910, by the way, out of 168,000 
convictions, 104,000 had been previously convicted; 65,000 had 
been convicted more than twice; and 12,000 upwards of 20 times 
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before. Surdy adequate facilities for mental as well as physical 
diagnosis should enable us to abbreviate considerably such records 
of recidivism. 

In all the foregoing I have had in mind particularly the physi- 
cian who is professionally associated with our penal system. 
The general practitioner has his opportunity also to aim at pre- 
ventive criminology, but it may be a less specific one. It arises 
in the course of his professional relations with the children in his 
vicinity and is broadly educational in its nature. Here too I say 
that the more thoroughly the practitioner is shot through with 
the attitude of the psychologist the more satisfactorily will he 
be able to put himself en rapport with the new generation and 
hence to be of healthful influence upon it. 

I said a few minutes ago that as a rule the physician does not 
take the attitude of the psychologist toward his subjects, and 
that this is the fault, primarily, of otu* schools of medicine. If it 
be admitted, then, that a psychologic training for physicians is 
desirable, the authorities of the schools must be converted to the 
ideal that physicians are more than carpenters and plumbers 
whose function it is to nail together and to dean out. Then some 
reorganization of curricula must be effected so as to make room 
for psychology and for an extension of clinical and other instruc- 
tion in psychiatry. One hoiu* a week through the year devoted to 
lectures on nervous and mental diseases, and another one or two 
to clinics covering the same ground seems altogether inadequate 
even in the present state of our knowledge of such abnormal 
conditions. A good beginning has been made, according to my 
information, in Johns Hopkins, where a student may obtain 
the degree of Ph.D. in psychology and that of Doctor of Medicine 
also in six years, under certain conditions. Any medical student, 
furthermore, may dect a course in psychology in the fourth year. 
This was the situation a year ago and with the coming of the psy- 
chiatric dinic there was prospect for still doser rdationship. 

Every student of medicine should have to his credit at least a 
substantial year's successful work in psychology covering the 
customary topics in such a course but emphasizing at all times 
function and behavior rather than content and form; emphasizing 
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the processes of acquisiticm and automatization rather than the 
nature and qualities of conscious states and processes. Such a 
course will not omit the description of sensation and perception 
and feeling, etc., but it will give particular attention to the part 
played by each in a great variety of processes that may be tech- 
nically termed acts of learning and that range all the way from the 
mastery of a multiplication table to the development of a para- 
noiac's delusion of persecution. It is possible thus for the student 
to develop the helpful view that the abnormal, whether in conduct 
or not, is not separated by a hard and fast Une from the normal; 
that there are almost infinite stages of gradations between the two 
but no abrupt leap across a gulf between them. He need not 
and will not be befuddled by the hazy concept of the sub-conscious 
which is the iFamiliar refuge of the stalled tyro in psychologic 
research; the tyro who in all honesty, and unwittingly, be it said, 
breaks the rule of parsimony in scientific research. He anchors 
his explanation in something that itself needs immediately to be 
explained, if it is to be accepted as a whit more valuable from the 
medico-psychologic viewpoint than the subjects of speculation 
in the old faculty psychology. 

I need not take a moment here to emphasize the absolute 
necessity of abundant opportunities for clinical demonstration at 
every turn in this psychologic study. It affords the necessary- 
object lessons for much of the work and is the only suitable oc- 
casion for presenting the phenomena of hypnosis, suggestion, 
multiple-personality, etc., which, I insist, must be conceived from 
the angle of memory, perception, association, etc., but not from 
that of a hypothetical sub-conscious. 

Such a psychologic groundwork as I have in mind we are trying 
to provide in Northwestern University in the College of Liberal 
Arts where a year's advanced work in aspects of the abnormal 
mind may be had on certain conditions. I believe that for the 
pre-medical student our attempt has a highly liberalizing effect. 

I ought also to speak of the physician's service to criminology 
in the field of vital statistics. 

We may be forging too far ahead of the commissary in otu* 
decade in legislation in matters of eugenics. The man or woman 
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of scientific ideals shudders at the isolation. The story of the 
criminal's inheritance is in a book that is almost unopened. Our 
American population is so nomadic that an adequate fund of 
family-biologic statistical data is well-nigh impossible to attain. 
It is only in such stationary populations as that of Sweden, for 
instance, that such statistics may be found on a broad and reUable 
basis. Isolated famiUes may be found here, however, in which 
the biologic history may be unearthed. The Jukes and the Kalli- 
kaks are notable illustrations of what is required. With the 
development of criminal statistics, now happily dawning, and es- 
pecially with the hoped-for development and universal adoption 
of a system of birth and death registration, the future should 
have reliable data to guide legislation in relation to eugenics. 
It should Ue near to the interest of physicians to urge constantly 
upon municipalities and states the desirability of vital statistics. 
Ultimately, then, we should have what we want in this way; 
not in our generation, but science knows how to wait. She will 
wait patiently in this instance for the fruits of another generation 
if only she can feel justified in her confidence that for the present 
the conditions for observation are adequate. 



THE PHYSICAL BASES OF CRIME: FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE JUDGE OF A JUVENILE COURT. 

By Bdwako p. Waits. Judge of the District Court. Mhineapolb. 

Let me begin by saying that my paper will be even more limited 
in scope than the assigned title necessarily implies — ^for I shall 
present what I have to say from the standpoint of the judge 
of a particular juvenile court — ^that of Minneapolis. 

These meetings look toward remedy and prevention. It 
is, therefore, fitting that we should expressly relate our study of 
the general theme to those individuals in whose cases remedy and 
prevention are most practicable and most important — children 
and youth. We are thus studying, however, the general problem 
of crime, which, in the words of the recent Massachusetts Com- 
mission appointed to investigate this and similar questions, 
"is largely the boy problem and the girl problem; for the habitual 
criminal — ^the man who takes to crime as a trade — as a rule 
begins his criminal career when he is young." 

We speak of juvenile crime and criminaUty; but under the 
laws of Minnesota and many other states children under the age 
of seventeen do not commit crimes. They do pretty nearly all 
the things that are crimes when done by adults, but in the case of 
the child the law regards these merely as acts of juvenile "de- 
linquency." This is not a mere euphemism; it reflects a differ- 
ence in the attitude of the state toward the young offender. But 
these acts have their inherent social and moral character, quite 
independently of legal terms, and it is proper here to regard 
them as crimes. Many acts of delinquency are not crimes in 
their moral aspect; but as a rule those of which the courts take 
cognizance are evidences of such inabiUty or unwillingness to 
exercise self-control as to imply at least potential criminaHty. 
How many acts of juvenile delinquency are committed, and who 
commit them, can only be authoritatively determined by pro- 
ceedings in court. But it is certain that only a small proportion 
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of the offenders, and a still less proportion of their acts of delin- 
quency ever come before the court. Those that do must ftunish 
the data for such inquiries as this; and it is probable that they are 
fairly representative of the whole number. 

In a state of savagery or anarchy much that we call crime 
would be the natural outworking of superior inteUigence and 
prowess. But in the social state the individual must at so many 
points adjust his conduct to the pubUc needs that willingness 
and ability to exercise self-control are the distinguishing marks 
between the law-abiding and the lawless. The less the intelligent 
self-control the greater the lawlessness. The criminal is one who 
in matters of serious social moment refuses or fails to restrain his 
impulses in obedience to the requirements which society has im- 
posed for the general welfare. The child who, according to his 
years and understanding, falls within this class, is the "juvenile 
delinquent*' we are now considering. 

The scientific study of juvenile offenders has been so recent 
and sporadic that reUable data in this field are not abundant. 
Percentages of physical defects among school children generally, 
reported from different cities, show such wide variation as to 
clearly indicate important differences in standards or in thor- 
oughness of test. For the whole country 75 per cent is accepted 
as substantially correct. Wherever the comparison has been 
made the proportion of physical defectives is found to be greater 
among juvenile delinquents than among school children generally. 
I ventiu'e to quote some local figures. For somewhat more than a 
year past boys found delinquent in the Minneapolis Juvenile 
Court have been subjected to a thorough physical examination 
by Dr. Harris Dana Newkirk. Out of 204 representative cases, 
178 (87 per cent) were found defective. Of 124' who were in court 
for the first time 105 (84 per cent), and of 80 repeaters, 73 (90 
per cent) had physical defects. The average number of defects 
per individual was much greater among repeaters than first offen- 
ders. Medical inspection of Minneapolis school children last 
year disclosed 7 1 per cent physically defective. The most common 
defects of delinquents were as follows: 
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96 boys had phimosis; 

84 boys had enlarged tonsils; 

75 bo3rs had seriously bad teeth; 

58 boys had adenoids; 

58 boys had defective vision. 

Here we have causes leading toward bad conduct as naturally 
as the tipping of the first of the line of dominoes, which as children 
we used to stand on end for the experiment, produced the fall 
of the last. Notice that I say "leading toward" — ^not to. We 
are not yet prepared to say that physical defect is the cause of 
crime in any given case. A child's motives and reactions cannot 
be reckoned with quite like a row of dominoes. But I say without 
hesitation that it is often one of the causes — and an important one. 
The oft-stated sequence in the case of adenoids seems a priori 
sound: mouth breathing; often deadening of hearing with loss of 
mental acuteness and alertness; defective oxygenation of the 
blood; starvation of nerves and brain; irritability and dullness; 
inattention and restlessness in school; rebukes from teacher, 
discouragement and resentment; loss of grade — ^more discourage- 
ment and resentment; truancy; idleness; bad companions; law- 
lessness; crime. Phimosis produces irritation tending to vicious 
practices which in time, if long indulged, break down the moral 
tone, defile the imagination and weaken the will. Hence, come 
often sexual immorality and crime. Bad teeth mean bad diges- 
tion, malnutrition, feeble muscles, lack of that important part 
of training of mind and will depending upon muscular reaction 
— perhaps cerebral anemia and nervous disorders of the most 
serious character, from which the step to crime is very short and 
easy. Unrecognized and continued eye-strain may be reasonably 
charged with a share of responsibility for cases of juvenile wrong- 
doing. 

I do not daim that juvenile delinquency can be eliminated by 
the physician's medicine case, the surgeon's knife, or even by 
hygienic conditions in home and community. But beyond ques- 
tion these instrumentalities can and do aid greatly in the work 
of remedy and prevention. If physical defects tend to demoralize 
character their timely removal must modify the tendency. Such 
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experience as is available confirms this, but it is too early to speak 
with confidence of definite results. Our local experiment is young, 
and few reliable details are to be had from other sources. I 
could cite many instances of improved conduct following the re- 
moval of adenoids, the fitting of glasses, etc. But conclusions 
can hardly be drawn from a year or two of observation, since age, 
environment and special experiences must be given due weight 
in determining the genuineness and permanence of seeming change 
in character, and the real causes of such change. 

For reasons which I will not stop to enumerate we are only just 
beginning otu* systematic examination of delinquent girls in 
Minneapohs. Doubtless the same considerations apply to them 
which I have noted in the case of delinquent boys. Recently a 
girl who had shown unusually flagrant sex delinquency was found 
to suffer from lesions and malformations which made chastity 
almost an impossibiUty for her in the environment where her 
lot was cast. We do not know that relief from these handicaps 
will make her virtuous, but we do know that henceforth the path 
of virtue will be less difficult for her to follow. 

The school principals tell us that irregular attendance at school 
is the chief cause of retardation among school children, and 
that sickness — at least according to the excuses furnished by 
parents — ^is the principal cause of irregular attendance. A recent 
study by Miss Christ, of the University of Minnesota, of 236 boys 
and 95 girls,- consecutively found delinquent in our Juvenile 
Court, showed that 70 per cent of the boys and 91 per cent of the 
girls were retarded one year or more in school from a standard 
of seven years for the first grade, and so on. The corresponding 
frequency of retardation among Minneapohs school children 
generally is 27 per cent for the boys and 23 per cent for the girls. 
On the same basis the average amount of retardation among the 
laggard Minneapohs school children is about 0.4 of a year; among 
consecutive delinquent boys who are laggards in school 1.4 years 
and among the consecutive delinquent girls 2.6 years. We may 
not conclude too hastily from these comparisons that school' 
retardation is in itself a cause of delinquency, for it is probable 
that in many cases — ^perhaps in most — ^both retardation and de- 
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linquency spring from the same sotirces. But it seems plain that 
the tendency of mere retardation is toward delinquency. The 
child who is behind his normal grade naturally loses interest and 
ambition; and the train of ill effects upon character and conduct 
is obvious. So far, therefore, as medical inspection- of school 
children lessens retardation by detecting and checking acute dis- 
ease it tends to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

Neurosis and epilepsy seem to fall naturally into a middle 
group between physical defects and feeble-mindedness, in such 
a study as we are now making. Dr. Healy reports that out of 
nearly looo juvenile "repeaters'* passing through his laboratory, 
jy^ per cent were definitely ascertained to be epileptic, while 
still others were suspected. The accepted percentage of epilep- 
tics in the community at large is one-fifth of one per cent. ** Some 
of the worst repeaters are epileptics," he says, **and many of the 
gravest crimes are committed by these unfortunates." The 
unguarded epileptic girl, having the mental brightness of a normal 
child with only the capacity of a high-grade imbecile for self- 
control, is especially dangerous to herself and the community. 
Frequently the epileptic boy has good capacity, but cannot hold 
his job on account of his infirmity. Epilepsy — ^idleness — crime, 
is the vicious sequence. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that the young epileptic should be discovered and treated 
before his potential criminaHty has been developed. 

In the pitiful group of society's unfortunates no figure seems 
at once so pathetic, so hopeless and so menacing as the high- 
grade feeble-minded child — the type which has been commonly 
defined, since the report of the English Royal Commission on the 
Care of the Feeble-Minded, a few years ago, as ''a mental defect- 
ive who is capable of earning a living under favorable circumstances 
but who is incapable of competing on equal terms with his fel- 
lows, or of managing himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence." 
Such a person has two serious handicaps — ^increased temptation 
by reason of social and industrial disadvantage, and decreased 
power of resistance. On this point the authorities are agreed. 
Sa3rs Dr. Walter E. Femald, Supt. of the Massachusetts State 
School for the Feeble-Minded: "Every imbecile, especially 
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the high-grade hnbedle, is a potential criminal, needing only the 
proper environment and opportunity for the development and 
"expression of his criminal tendencies. ****** Maliciously 
mischievous children, runaways and vagrants, the incorrigibles, 
<iisorderly and ungovernable children, are often of the imbecile 
type." These statements are amply confirmed by tests of the 
mental condition of offenders against the law, younger and older. 
The Seattle Juvenile Court, one of the few that command the 
^services of an expert psychologist, reports that 18.5 per cent 
of the delinquency with which it deals is attributable to mental 
defect. Dr. *Goddard is authority for the statement that not 
less than 25 per cent of criminals who come before the courts 
are feeble-minded, and that the proportion of juvenile delinquents 
is much larger. Somewhat more than 200 of our local delinquents 
have been examined with the Binet-Simon tests by Professor 
James Burt Miner, of the University of Minnesota, and his as- 
sistants. Among a hundred consecutive cases of the more serious 
types of offenders, either repeaters or those sent to the County 
Detention Home or State Training School, at least 16 were men- 
tally retarded three or more years. If we exclude those for whom 
the tests are not regarded as adequate this 16 would amount to 
about 25 per cent. 

After two years of experinece in the Juvenile Court, following 
rather extensive contact with older offenders, I am satisfied that 
the most perplexing element in the problem of juvenile crimi- 
nality is feeble-mindedness. Many physical causes contributing 
to crime may be remedied; homes may be improved and other 
conditions of environment made more fit for the normal develop- 
ment of childhood. But the case of the feeble-minded child 
is hopeless so long as he remains in the stress of community life. 
In the words of Dr. Healy: "The mental defective is suitable 
neither for probation, reformatory education nor punitive meas- 
lu-es. Custodial care alone is of service, and in the case of the 
criminally inclined defective the courts should directly commit 
to, and the state protect itself by, permanent guardianship." 
The outlook for girls and women of this class is well stated as 
follows in the report of the Massachusetts Commission: "They 
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are never able to support themselves. If discharged they at once 
return to a vicious or criminal life. They are certain to become 
sexual offenders and to spread venereal disease, or to give birth 
to children as d^enerate as themselves. Their numerous prog- 
eny are certain to become public charges as diseased or n^lected 
children, imbeciles, epileptics, juvenile delinquents, or later oa 
as adult paupers and criminals." 

No juvenile court is properly equipped for its work without 
a competent expert to detect the feeble-minded child on his first 
appearance; and when the defective condition is clearly shown 
the child should be at once committed to a proper institution, 
to be detained at least until those who are qualified to judge 
declare him fitted, through such training as he can assimilate, 
and the changes wrought by advancing years, to take a sheltered 
place in the community. 

This study would not fulfil its purpose if it did not leave with 
those who have followed it some concrete suggestions. These 
must be brief and summary: 

(i) Medical inspection of school children should be adequately 
provided for. 

(2) Remedial measures for physical defects of school children 
should be vigorously tu-ged, and provided at public expense when 
necessary. 

(3) Special pains should be taken in the pubUc schools to de- 
tect neiu-otics and epileptics. 

(4) The schools should provide psychologic tests for retarded 
children, to ascertain those who are susceptible of improvement 
and those who are not. 

(5) Improvable retarded cases should be brought up to grade 
as quickly as possible, through special classes and modified cur- 
ricula. 

(6) Non-improvable retarded cases should be eliminated from 
the schools, and parents urged to commit them to custodial care. 

(7) There should be conducted in connection with every juve- 
nile court a system of expert physical and mental examination of 
delinquents, not only for the purpose of assisting the court in 
appropriately handling the individual cases, but also to collect 
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•data for the scientific study of the causes of delinquency. Where 
the law does not permit compulsory examination and treatment 
full power in this regard should be given to the court, under proper 
safeguards. Parental scruples should be treated with respect, 
but the public safety is the supreme law; and the considerations 
that have led all civilized communities to enforce reasonable 
measures against the spread of contagious disease have their 
analogies in the field of crime-prevention. 

(8) Generous provision should be made by the state for the 
custodial care of feeble-minded children. 

(9) At present the custodial care of the state over juvenile 
offenders must end at the age of majority. Whatever may be 
the probability or practical certainty that a young person will 
at once resume a career of crime, the restraining hand of the 
state is then completely lifted. Our correctional system should 
be supplemented with permanent custody for the plainly incorrigi- 
ble — defectives with criminal tendencies. 

(10) Where there is doubt about the power of a juvenile court to 
conunit children in appropriate cases to institutions for the special 
care of the feeble-minded and epileptic, this doubt should be re- 
moved by express legislation. A similar law relating to adults 
could be wisely administered, with untold benefit to the community, 
to prevent the breeding of imbecile and probably criminal off- 
spring by defective and degenerate parents. The Jukes, the 
Kallikaks and the Ishmads are not confined to New York, New 
Jersey and Indiana. Their children are scattered throughout 
the land, mating within and without the forms of law, — an un- 
speakable curse to themselves and to society. 

(11) By further safeguarding marriage, and by such other 
legislation as may be prudent and just, we should do all that is 
practicable to restrain the perpetuation of their kind by those 
who are, on account of disease or abnormality, physical or mental, 
demonstrably unfit for parenthood, but not appropriate subjects 
for segr^ation under custodial care. 
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The whole superstructure of modem scientific medicine is 
built on a foundation formed by the study of pathology and 
etiology — a study of the actual condition and the causes that 
have contributed to produce it. I have tried to base my study 
of the criminal on the same scientific foundation — a study of 
the criminal as he is and a search for all the causes that have 
had a direct or indirect influence in making him what he is. 
This could be accurately accompHshed only by collecting data 
which I herewith present in tabulated form. In offering these 
figures I wish to state that no reader will realize more keenly 
than I their shortcomings and imperfections. The prison phy- 
sician of to-day is a research worker only to such an extent as 
he is willing to make a personal sacrifice of time for his love of 
science. Had I been able to devote my time to research work 
alone, this fertile field for investigation would have yielded a wor- 
thier harvest. 

The accuracy of this data will be questioned by the trained 
investigator. I wish to state at the outset that no absolutely 
accurate data can be gathered at our prisons without the aid 
of a trained field worker, and then, only in selected cases. It 
will be noted that the tables here given which are not dependent 
on the veracity of the criminal examined, are based on a study 
of 152 1 prisoners, while those based on information given by the 
prisoner are calculated on less than half that number. This 
means that in less than half the cases have I been able to corrob- 
orate the prisoner's statement from outside sources or have con- 
sidered the information he gave me as not sufl&ciently reliable to 
accept it for statistical purposes. I beUeve these tables to be 
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very fairly accurate and not exaggerated in any way for I have 
taken every possible care in gaining the information. I have 
included at no time the statements of any man whose truthfulness 
I have doubted and I know my men through daily association 
with them. Then, too, the tendency of the untruthful is to mini- 
mize and not exaggerate anything which reflects on them or 
their's. The figures given in the table on heredity, large as they 
may seem, would be increased by a thorough investigation of 
the family, for many of the men know little of relatives at a dis- 
tance, or of those with whom they have not kept in touch. 

With the exceptions of the tables on mortality and "sick 
call,** I have reported on the recidivist or habitual criminal 
as well as on the general prison population. The former class 
is made up of men who have served one or more previous terms 
in a prison, reformatory or reform school (jail sentences not in- 
cluded). The data here given are of the most interest to the 
student of criminology, for it is based on a study of the true 
criminal class. The prison class, represented by the larger 
number, would be somewhat misleading, for it is made up of first 
offenders (about 75 per cent), habitual criminals, criminals by 
accident who are normal in every way and, doubtless, some inno- 
cent of crime. The tables speak for themselves and I shall 
discuss them very briefly. 

Ferri asks: "Is the criminal, and in what respects is he, a 
normal or an abnormal man? And if he is abnormal, whence 
is the abnormality derived?" He then states: "We must study 
the organ before the function, and the physical before the moral.*' 
My first effort in the study of the convicted criminal was to 
ascertain as nearly as possible in what respects he differed from 
the average American citizen. 

PHYSIQUE. 

The table "Physique** is taken from a report I published 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association, May third 
of this year. I quote briefly from that: 

The results of my investigation of height at the Wisconsin State Prison 
are quite similar to those of the anthropometric committee of the British 
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Association for the Advancement of Science, though I am able to report on 
only half the number. Taking the average of 221,819 Americans examined 
by forty-three old-line life-insurance companies, as reported in 191 2 by the 
Actuarial Society of America, as a type of American for comparison, I find 
the Wisconsin convict, as shown in Table i, to be 1.8 inches below the average 
American height. Taken as a whole, the 1,521 criminals reported on are, 
at the average of 36 years and 6 months, mature men, and have reached their 
full growth and development. A study of Table i will show that the Wis- 
consin convict, who cannot differ radically from the average white convict 
of any other state, is physically most markedly inferior to the average Amer- 
ican citizen in height. He, a man grown, lacks 1.4 inches of the stature of 
the average freshman at our state university, and is 2 inches shorter than the 
average Harvard student, and it must be remembered that few of these stu- 
dents have reached their full growth and development. Likewise, he lacks 
1.3 inches of the height of the men and bo3rs who enlisted in the Civil War, 
and is 3 inches inferior in height to the Fellows of the Royal Society of England 
and English professional men. 

I find the Wisconsin convict well nourished. He weighs 
little, if any, less than the average American citizen of his height. 
His chest measurement is very fair. The expansion is small 
but this is to be expected and means little except that he has not 
learned to breathe properly or has suffered from continued con- 
finement. 

The figures given for the recidivists or habitual criminals are by far the 
most significant and show the marked physical inferiority of the chronic offen- 
der. These men of an average age of 33 years lack 2.1 inches of the height 
of the average Wisconsin boy just out of high school, lack 2.5 inches of the 
height of the average American of their age and 2.7 inches of the height of 
the average Harvard student as reported by Professor Sargent. It will be 
noted that they are well nourished but are markedly deficient in chest and 
expansion measurements. These last measurements may be partially accounted 
for by the lack of physical exercise in the open air while subject to previous 
incarceration in this and other institutions. This could not by any argu- 
ment, however, account for the degree of deficiency in stature, which can be 
explained only as a marked and unmistakable stigma of degeneracy. As- 
sociated with these, I find in this da^ the highest p^centage of othHl$h3rsical 
stigmata, such as degenerate palates, ears, facial and cranial as3rmmetry, 
etc., though these are merely mentioned and not covered in this paper. 

The chart on "Temperature, Pulse and Respiration" shows 
both classes with an average subnormal temperature and a high 
pulse rate. I have found only one dass of criminals who differ 
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from these figures. A study of 269 murderers showed a normal 
pulse and a temperature of 97.8°. 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS. 

A tabulation of the principal findings in our physical exami- 
nations will be found in the data given under the head "Physical 
Defects." The degenerate and subnormal seem especially 
prone to diseases of the chest. Active and old pulmonary lesions 
are extremely common and a large proportion require constant 
observation and care to guard against active tubercular develop- 
ment. Pigeon-breasts, poorly developed chests and stooping 
shoulders are ahnost the rule among the recidivists. Valvular 
heart lesions are extremely common. A reference to the mor- 
tality table will show that 55 per cent of the deaths at the Wis- 
consin State Prison dtuing the past ten years have been from 
pulmonary and cardiac disease, though the former has been greatly 
reduced during the last four years by a thorough entrance ex- 
amination, close observation of suspected cases and an out-of- 
door ward for treatment. 

Defective sight is found in about a third of the prisoners. 
Astigmatism, strabismus and myopia are relatively frequent, 
and no more practical means for the reformation of the criminal 
can be found than to relieve him of the nervous strain incident 
to these conditions. I can emphasize nothing in this paper 
stronger than the necessity of a consulting oculist to make 
regular and frequent visits to every penal institution. 

More than half of the men need dental work badly when re- 
ceived and in fully a third, the condition is such as to require 
immediate attention. Fully 30 per cent should have been under 
the care of an orthodontist during their developmental life that 
the dental deformities so common might have been prevented or 
at least corrected. Nasal stenosis is conmionly found, and I 
believe many of these cases could have been prevented by a widen- 
ing of the dental arch in early life. I consider the daily at- 
tendance of a dentist in any institution of over five hundred 
an absolute necessity. 
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DISBASB AND ACCIDENT. 

I have tabulated under the head "Medical History" the 
nine diseases, a history of which is most often found together 
with their frequency. I have also included head injuries though 
I seldom attach any importance to a history of this and I believe 
it so seldom an etiologic factor that the figure given is of prac- 
tically no value. The one thing that stands out above all others 
in this table is the frequency of venereal disease. Nearly half 
admit a history of infection. The importance of this as a causa- 
tive factor can, however, like alcohol, be easily overrated. It 
is certainly as much a S3anptom of degeneracy as a cause and is 
always frequent among those of easy morals. It has been im- 
possible, as will ^be easily understood, to gather any data regard- 
ing venereal disease in the parents and grandparents of these 
men. 

The importance of a personal history of t3rphoid, pneumonia, 
articular rhetunatism, malaria and other infectious diseases given 
in the table is a subject for speculation. In individual cases 
they have, no doubt, been a contributing factor. 

HEREDITY. 

The criminal is but one of the many products of bad heredity. 
He is the product of the same conditions that produce the insane, 
the epileptic, the feeble-minded and other degenerates. His 
crime is but a S3anptom of his degeneracy, and a study of his 
habits, life and general morals disclose many more that are 
indicative of the defective stock from which he comes. The 
table I herewith present needs no explanation. It tells its story 
at a glance. In taking the family history I havemduded parents, 
grandparents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins under 
all headings except '"intemperance." The figures on alcoholism 
are limited to the father. 

DEVELOPMENTAI. INFLUENCES AND EARLY ENVIRONMENT. 

The influence of heredity should always be considered with 
the developmental influences and early environment. If these 
are good the force of heredity, if such there be, may be checked. 
If these are poverty, disease, city slums, idleness, vicious assod- 
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ates, and dnmketmess; the best of breeding may fail to protect. 
The early loss of a parent's influence; the teaching and example 
of the dnmkard, the thief and the prostitute; the filthy streets 
and slums of a great city for a playground; the early use of alco- 
hol and tobacco; the lack of moral training — ^these are the in- 
fluences that conspire to undo the breeding of centuries and against 
which the individual of weakened inhibitions who comes from 
defective stock has no chance at all. 

Wisconsin is an agricultural state. We have but one large 
city, yet, fully half of the criminals in our state prison played 
in city streets with alley associates. Half of these were from 
the slums and as Uttle ones knew the meaning of want. A half 
of our prisoners were denied the influence and surveillance of 
a parent through death, desertion or divorce. In more than 
a quarter of the cases they were never able to "get along" at 
home and avoided home as much as possible. The extent to 
which alcohol and tobacco were used before the fifteenth year 
shows the lack of parental care and the early acquirement of 
vicious habits which left their mark in a stunted mental, moral 
and physical growth. 

EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 

A study of the educational record of these men reveals a large 

percentage who have never had the opportimity of school work. 

More than half have reached the fotu^ grade only, while less 

» than a fifth have finished the grades. The truancy record is 

high and shows the early tendency to shirk responsibility. 

There is something in the criminal make-up that antagonizes 
any sustained attention or prolonged exertion. These are ac- 
companied by mental fatigue. He instinctively avoids them 
and craves a change, excitement and stimulants. A large per- 
centage of these men were furnished with the opportunity of 
a higher education than they received but were unable to stand 
the monotony of continuous application. This instability is 
shown again and again in their histories. Sixty-six per cent of 
our population and ninety-three per cent of our recidivists have 
never worked at one job for a whole year. More than half have 
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never been able to apply themselves long enough to acquire a 
trade or become skilled in any line of endeavor; yet, nearly half, 
as shown in the table, were at work before they were twelve years 
of age. In considering the early manifestations of this most 
prominent characteristic of the criminal dass, natural instability, 
as evidenced by these tables, the lack of parental influence and 
supervision must be considered in many cases. 

PERSONAI^ HABITS. 

More than half of our prison population have used alcohol 
to excess and less than ten per cent have abstained from its 
habitual use. The inexperienced investigator would, after in- 
terviewing the poptdation of any prison, conclude that almost 
all were there as a result of acute alcoholism. About eighty 
per cent claim that they were intoxicated at the time they became 
involved in their conflict with the law and blame all their mis- 
fortune to the use of stimulants. This is far from true for, though 
many of the petty crimes and crimes of impulse are the direct 
result of acute intoxication, the intoxication is as often merely 
an associate manifestation of degeneracy. Excessive indulgence 
results in lessened earning capacity, a low moral sense, and an 
appetite for alcohol that must be satisfied, if necessary, by theft 
or fraud. It degenerates the normal and makes short work of 
^the subnormal. Alcohol and degeneracy are unquestionably 
the two most potent factors in the vice and crime problem, and they 
usually go hand in hand. Alcohol leads to degeneracy and 
degeneracy to alcohol. The degenerate is congenitally defective 
I in will-power and nervous structure and is so predisposed that 
I alcoholism becomes merely a symptom of his degeneracy. Alco- 
\ holism is part of a vicious drcle and as often an effect as a cause. 
But 3.7 per cent of our poptdation and 8.3 per cent of our 
recidivists have been addicted to the use of morphine or cocaine. 
The physical and moral effect of these drugs are too well known 
to need attention in this report. Throughout the south and 
in institutions drawing largely from a great dty the use of these 
drugs is a much more important etiologic factor. 
The frequency with which the criminal visits the prostitute 
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is shown in the table on personal habits. It is the rule rather 
than the exception, and another manifestation of his degeneracy. 
He has been a slave to sexual excitement, both natural and un- 
natural, from his early life, and, even when confined in prison, 
gives much of his time to thoughts of a sexual nature as evidenced 
by the quantity of obscene and filthy notes and pictures which 
are found whenever a search is made of his cell or person. In 
from twenty to forty per cent, his reading has been Umited to 
suggestive, trashy or "Dead-Eye-Dick" literature. It can be 
said to his credit, however, that he reads good literature eagerly 
in prison when unable to get the other kind but it is not the read- 
ing of his choice. His craving of excitement and stiiiiulation of 
the senses is shown in the reading of his choice and the resultant 
mental processes through suggestion should not be underesti- 
mated. 

The efforts of the reformer have failed in the past because they 
have been based on the supposition that the criminal was merely 
vicious and was in need of punishment and moral persuasion. 
There has been an almost total disregard of the physical condi- 
tions back of a perverted psychology. Individual study and 
treatment in our penal institutions have received no attention 
whatever. The fallacy of the old system is the same as that of 
the old methods of study and treatment of disease. They were 
and are both failures for they do not recognize that before treat- 
ment can be instituted it is absolutely essential to get down to 
the individual causative factors. It is as illogical to expect re- 
sults of a reformatory nature from the present methods which 
ignore etiology and individual study, as it would be to expect 
results from a board of health which ignored the water supply 
during an epidemic of typhoid, or from a physician who would ^ 
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treat a fever and disregard the infection which caused it. S ^ 

Crime should be likened to a disease — ^it is a filth disease — and C o ^ 

no disease can be eradicated or reduced to a minimum until we $ m c 

pay the same attention to the causes that we pay to the symp- ? ^ ^ 

toms. Nor can results be expected until the fact is recognized j § 

that no two cases are alike, and the necessity of individual study g ^ 

and individual treatment realized. The average criminal is not ^ 

B 
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the vicious, desperate character the lay mind pictures him, but 
rather the weakling whose powers of inhibition have been squan- 
dered by himself or his ancestors. 

Crime is ptmished with three objects in view; i. e,, retribution, 
determent and reformation. We are accomplishing the first, 
but are we the other two? The constantly increasing number 
of recidivists we are receiving in our penal institutions shows 
conclusively that neither the fear of further punishment nor moral 
persuasion (and each have their place) are solving the question 
of determent or reformation. If our institutions are to do any- 
thing of permanent value for this man or that, we must get down 
to the bottom of things and find out what is making a criminal 
of him. He deserves, and we should give him, the same careful, 
scientific study that is given the insane, the epileptic and the feeble- 
minded. Then, and not until then, will the offender have the 
fullest opportunity to reform, the public the greatest protection 
from him and his kind, and the reformer the accurate data with 
which to combat the crime problem as a whole. 

Physique.* 

ATenge ATcrmge Chest Bzpan- 
Number ATerage helc ht. weight, measure, sion. 

repented, age. Inckts. Pounds, Ineku. Inck$s. 

152 1 36-6 Convicted criminals at Wis. 

State Prison 66.7 144. i 35.5 

300 33-4 Recidivists 66 141 .2 34.3 

2218 1 g Americans examined by 43 old- 
line life insurance companies, . 68.$ 

Average Harvard studerU 68.7 143 

800 IQ-^ Freshmen at the University of 

Wisconsin 68.1 139,1 34,9 

353 Students at Amherst College 68.$ 143*4 36 . 9 

7S3666 Soldiers enlisted in Civil War 68 

English projessional classes 69.8 160 

Comparisons op Tbupbratukb, Pui^b and Rsspiration.* 



Number Average ten4>tfa* Pulse Pulse Respir- 

reported. age. ture. sit stand, ation. 

152 1 36-6 Convicted criminals at Wis. 

State Prison 98.2 81.9 88.5 20.3 

300 33-4 Recidivists 98 .4 85 . i 93 .4 20.5 

1 Reported in Jommal A. Mi. A., May 3. 1913. 
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Physicai, Defects. 

592priaoners 120 recidiviatt 

W. S. P. W. S. P. 

Per cent. No. Per cent. No. 

Cardiac lesion 12.6 ^s 21.7 26 

Pulmonary lesion 10.3 61 18.3 22 

Defective sight (Snellen) 31.9 i8q 35 .0 42 

Defective hearing (apparent) 5.4 32 8.3 10 

Deformity (that might handicap in work) 7.4 44 8.3 10 

Frequent headaches 12 .8 ^6 15 .0 1$ 

Frequent insomnia 11. 8 ^o lo.o 12 

Frequent depressed 12.5 74 10. 8 ij 

Hernia 4.6 27 5.0 6 

Teeth in bad condition through neglect 46 . 3 2^3 40. o 48 

Tbn-Ybar Mortai«ity Tabids. — ^Wisconsin Stats Prison. 

(Two Five- Year Periods.) 

Deaths 1903 1908 Average 

total to to age at 

number 1907 1912 death. 

Cause of death. 1903-'12. ind. ind. Years. 

Phthisis 22 14 8 33 

Diseases of the heart 17 9 8 55 

Pneumonia 5 3 2 44 

Cancer of the stomach 5 2 3 47 

Nephritis 5 3 2 57 

Suicide 4 4 .. 43 

Cirrhosis of the liver 4 3 i 52 

Diabetes 2 . . 2 24 

Apoplexy 2 . . 2 62 

Other causes 14 9 5 43 

Total number 80 47 33 45 

Average prison population 643 603 684 

Medical History. 

592prisoners 120 reddiTlstt 

Yt S* P. wl . S> *• 

Personal history of: Per cent. No. Per cent. No. 

Venereal disease 40.0 236 50.8 61 

Injtuytohead 11. 2 66 12.5 1$ 

Typhoid .^ 10.8 64 2.5 3 

Pneumonia 8.1 48 5.0 6 

Articular rheumatism 5.8 34 4.2 5 

Malaria 4.9 26 1.7 2 

Diphtheria 3.4 20 5.0 6 

Appendicitis 2.7 16 2.5 3 

Small-pox 2 .0 12 0.8 I 

Pleurisy 1.3 8 1.7 2 
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Fivs Principal Compuonts op 735 Mhn. — 1912 "Sick Caix," W. S. P^ 

Total. Per cent. 

Number constdUUions in igi2 sq20 

Rheumatism and conditions simulating same 366 9.3 

Headache 362 9.2 

Eyes 314 8.0 

Constipation 308 7 . 8 

Throat 144 3.6 

HbrBdity. 

592 priaoners 120 reddiviata 

^ * ^ # * V- 

Family hiatorj of: Per cent. No, Per cent. No. 

Epilepsy 13.2 78 15.8 ig 

Insanity 19.3 114 23.3 28 

Feeble-minded 12 . i 72 15 .8 ig 

Other criminals 15.9 g4 24.2 2g 

Tuberculosis 21.6 128 24.2 2g 

Intemperance (father) 36.8 217 40.8 4g^ 

Suicides 3.7 22 4.2 5 

Parents related 1.8 11 2.5 3 

Dbyslopmsntai^ Infi,x7Snc9s and Early Environicsnt. 

592prisoncra 120recidiviat» 

*■ ■ ■* * * ^ 

Percent. No, Percent. No, 

Poverty 22.4 133 26.6 32 

City streets for playground 46.4 27s 65 .8 7p» 

Bad associates 60. i 356 88 .3 106 

Early loss of mother 19 . 8 117 26.6 32- 

Early loss of father 31.4 186 35 .0 42- 

Parents separated or divorced 8.9 $3 I3 -3 ^^ 

Step-parent 10.6 63 17.5 21 

Lack home harmony 27 .0 160 35 .8 43 

Early use of alcohd 40.4 2jp 55 .0 66' 

Early use of tobacco 58.8 348 80.8 gr 

No church influence 17.5 10$ 23 .3 28' 

Educationai« Rbcord. 

592 priaonera 120 itfiaoners 

W. & P. W. S. P. reddiviata^ 

^ * * ^ • H 

Per cent. No. Per cent. No. 

No school 22.3 132 12.5 1$ 

To 4th grade only 50.3 2g8 56 . 6 68 

To Sth grade only 17.6 105 24.1 2g 

High and up 9.1 $4 ^-^ ^ 

Truant 33.5 154 59.0 62 

Scholarship probably average 66 .0 304 45 . 7 48 

Scholarship probably below average 34 . o 156 54 . 3 St 
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Industrial Record. 

592 prisoner* 
W. S. P. 

Per cent. No, 

Work before twelve 45 .9 272 

Work before fifteen 84. i 4g8 

Work before eighteen 95 .3 $64 

Without a trade 50.5 2gQ 

Unsteady and changeable 66.9 jgd 

^Spendthrift 71 .8 42$ 

Personal Habits. 

592 prisoners 

wTs. P. 

Habit. Per cent. No, 

Use of alcohol: 

Excessive 52 .5 jii 

Moderate 37 . 8 224 

Abstains 9.6 S7 

Use of morphine, cocain, or both 3.7 22 

"Visits prostitutes regularly 57.6 340 

Bad reading only 19.9 118 

JSvenings spent in saloons, at cheap shows 

and on the streets 64.9 384 
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NaTivitt and Conjugal State. 

592prisoners 

w. ap. 

Per cent. No, 

foreign-bom 30.3 i/p 

Average time in U. S. of foreign-bom 15 3rrs. 

Married 18 .9 112 

Widower 5.6 30 

&parated or divorced 25 . i 133 
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TRUANCY THE KINDERGARTEN OF CRIME.» 

By Bbrt Hau., of MilwAukee, formerly Chief Truancy OflBcer of Milwaukee. 

Only within the past few years has the seriousness of truancy^ 
been recognized. Formerly any one was good enough for the 
position of truant officer. Not long ago it was not uncommon 
in many cities to combine the position of poundmaster and truant 
officer under one salary. In summer this functionary was a. 
"Ki'y catcher" in winter a "kid chaser." The reason was plain 
to trace. Truancy was a great joke with father. Didn't he 
play truant to go fishing, swimming, skating or hunting when he 
was a boy? Father did not see that skipping for the purposes 
which actuate the modem city or village boy whose truant hours 
are spent in loafing with tough gangs, smoking cigarettes, telling 
vile stories, in looting department stores, or in stealing from empty^ 
cars and buildings, was quite a different matter. 

It was therefore a serious task to get the most enlightened 
state legislators to pass compulsory education laws and provide 
truant officers to enforce them. Only a few states have compul- 
sory attendance laws and none have compiled statistics worthy 
of the name. Even the Russell Sage Foundation which has made 
a survey of nearly ever3rthing from "catnip to college" has left the 
field of truancy out of its activities. 

Officers considered their duty done when they had "Johnny"" 
corralled in school. The causes which led him and a thousand 
other "Johnnies" to commit the offense did not in any degree 
worry their minds. Their reports read like a police station blot- 
ter. They simply recorded the number of truants apprehended 
and returned to school. 

A few years ago one truant officer, a little above the average 
in intelligence, learned from school principles that practically 
all habitual truants were cigarette smokers. A study of the mat- 
ter convinced him that cigarettes are one of the principal causes 
of truancy. He spent much time in securing the passage of an 
anti-dgarette law, prosecuted fifty dealers tmder that law for 
selling cigarettes to children, and became very popular with 
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teachers and principals who declared he had reduced truancy 
50 per cent. He became, however, very unpopular with the school 
board, whose constituents in the drug, stationary and school 
supply stores had lost the cigarette trade of school boys. The 
most enUghtened truant officers now agree that cigarette smoking 
is the cause of 50 per cent, of all habitual truancy, yet little or 
nothing is done to punish those responsible for this form of de- 
linquency. 

The available statistics show that 90 per cent, of all habitual 
truants later become "antisocial" in character, a large number 
graduate into the ranks of the criminal. 

The most prominent S3anptom of the boy smoker is his moral 
apathy, his spiritual unresponsiveness, but this is no doubt due 
to his physical deterioration and arrested physical development. 

Complete or even approximately correct statistics have not 
been compiled by any truancy department, the figures pertain- 
ing to physical contributing causes of truancy being irretrievably 
mixed with the general physical condition of school children as 
shown by the reports of school physicians in cities where such 
physicians have been provided. 

I have been able to learn of no city except Milwaukee where a 
careful medical examination of all wilful truants is made. Dr. 
Geo. Barth, chief of the school physicians' staff of Milwaukee, 
informs me that he has kept no separate statistics for wilful 
truants. He found, however, that very nearly 100 per cent, of 
wilful truants examined were suffering from some physical disr 
ability that was either a direct or contributory cause of the 
child's delinquency. If this percentage holds good throughout 
the cotmtry, and I have no doubt it does, what a reflection on 
the intelligence of school boards, school teachers and the public 
generally, when we consider how little study and expense have 
been given to this subject of truancy and how much study and 
expense have been given to the subject of adult delinquency. 

Not all adult criminals were truants, but it is safe to predict 
that 90 per cent, of all wilful truants will become adult criminals 
if they survive their physical handicaps until they reach the agfe 
of 21. 
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What are some of the physical causes of juvenile delinquency? 

First, let us consider the poorly fed child and trace his career. 
This has not been done systematically and scientifically as it 
should be, but enough cases have been observed to be quite con- 
vincing. The child whose breakfast consists of rolls and coffee 
hurriedly eaten and whose other meals are poorly and irregularly 
pr^ared will suffer a feeling of weakness during the morning 
hours. It does not take him long to learn from some other boy 
that a few puffs from a cigarette will "brace him up." The habit 
grows from day to day tmtil he must have his **pull'* regularly 
and in increased doses. At last the habit is so strong that he 
cannot remain in school but ''legs it" that he may indulge in 
r cigarettes undisturbed. The next step, from cigarettes to cocaine, 
, L :^ is easy, and the "coke fiend" easily becomes the repeating petty 
criminal, forger, burglar, murderer. 

Second, the subject of bad housing can properly be considered 
in this connection. Jacob Riis says: ''You cannot let people 
live like pigs and expect them to be self-respecting citizens." 

If it is true that everything observed influences the mind and 
makes an impression on the soul, how important a part the 
physical environment plays in the development of the child. 

" How can there be a thought of beauty in the mind of a child 
whose vision is bounded by bare walls, enclosing ash heaps and 
garbage piles, loathsome outbuildings, marks of ruin and decay, 
filth and grime? Shut in among surroundings which sear the 
mind of reiterated suggestions of evil, whose hideous ugliness 
warps the soul away from ideals of truth and beauty and ptuity, 
what hope is there for the child? The dependence of the mental 
on the physical health argues badly for the dwarfing effect of the 
slum on the mind. To say nothing of the defectives and degener- 
ates found there, the irritabiHty and weakness caused by disease 
must be remembered in considering causes of crime. The heads 
of reformatories, and of all of our institutions for the care of de- 
linquent and defective children, testify to the effect of environ- 
ment in producing criminals. Probation officers do the same. 
The reccM'ds show that the slums have their part in filling our re- 
formatories. 
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"The most pitiful victim of modem city life is not the slum child 
who dies, but the slum child who lives. Every time a baby dies, 
the nation loses a prospective citizen, but in every slum child 
who lives the nation has a probable consumptive and a possible 
criminal." 

Third, let us consider defective hearing, vision, adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils as potent but indirect causes of truancy. 

A large percentage (no statistics bearing directly upon the sub- 
ject have been gathered) of truants are children who, because of 
their defects, have been unable to keep up with their grades in school 
work and have steadily fallen behind tmtil complete indifference 
to school routine seems to possess them. The teacher attribu- 
ting this to pure cussedness, sometimes applies the rod in an at- 
tempt to ''beat some sense" into the head of the "dullard;" 
sometimes the more cruel punishment, ridicule in the presence 
of the dass, is the fate of the unfortunate until those who have 
sufficient spirit left rebel against these unjust and barbarous 
methods, leave the school in defiance and become truants. Is it 
any wonder that children so unjustly treated by teachers, yes 
and by parents too, should rebel until they become anti-sodal 
in their tendencies and developing along anti-sodal lines as they 
approach maturity should become at last out and out crinunals? 

Fortunately a new day has dawned. Several states have passed 
proper laws compelling regular school attendance and the way 
blazed by the more inteUigent truant officers of seeking for causes 
is being quite generally followed. It did not take long for the 
competent truant officer to discover that many causes of truancy 
lay outside of any possible chance of correction through the pow- 
ers vested in him, these physical causes of which I am speaking. 
The necessity for school physicians, school dentists and school 
nurses was soon forced upon the attention of school authorities. 

Several states, within the past few years, have passed laws pro- 
viding for careful medical supervision and inspection of school chil- 
dren. Statistics, showing that approximatdy 50 per cent, of all 
school children are physically defective, are now available in these 
states. 

It has been estimated that it costs the United States $27,000,- 
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ooo annually to teach retarded children the second or third 
time subjects in which they have failed one or more times. If 
you add to this the expense to the nation of caring for those 
who later become truants and criminals, the money loss becomes 
appallingly large. 

What can the American Academy of Medicine do to assist in 
checking the steady flow of truant children toward criminal 
courses? 

Let every member in every community of the country push 
for careful medical supervision and inspection until no child in 
our nation shall suffer the injustice meted out to those handi- 
capped by physical defects until a percentage of them are forced 
into truancy and other forms of delinquency which leads directiy 
to more serious offenses and a criminal career. 



THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF CRIME FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE PROBATION OFFICER. 

By John H. Wxttbk, Superintendent, Chicago Boys' Club, formerly Chief Probation 

Officer, Cliicago. 

Not many years ago, if a child committed an act, which for 
an adult constituted a crime, society felt obligated only to the 
extent of meting out punishment for the act. A little later 
it was decided that court matte/s pertaining to children should 
be tried in a separate court. Soon after that a need was felt 
for special investigations relating to the charges set forth against 
children, and finally we have come to study the causes for wrong- 
doing, with a view to determine what is best for the individual 
child as well as for society. 

Having a child before the Court is the first legal step leading 
toward public care. Here diagnoses are to be made. The judge 
is to prescribe treatment. In the short time that he is to see the 
child he cannot be expected, working alone to gain sufficient 
information, but is dependent largely upon what the probation 
officer has to offer. In determining the character of children 
to be studied by this probation officer, three abnormalities — 
physical, mental and moral — ^play a large part, and between these 
three defects there is a dose relationship. Any one may depend 
largely upon the other two. Some of these defects can be located 
only by a physician. Several problems present themselves — 
hospital attention may be needed. If the dhild's physical condi- 
tion is such that it should not associate with other children, 
this fact must be known before the child is to go back to its home 
or to an institution. A striking example of this is the much re- 
ferred to case of two Chicago girls in a private home on proba- 
tion, working as nurse girls at a time when both were diseased. 

At first, rather from the htunane standpoint, the cotuts began 
to try to do something for the children with aches and pains, 
and this called for an examining physician and a visiting nurse. 
However, it did not take long, in a large number of cases, to dis- 
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cover the connection between physical ailment and the commit- 
ment of wrong deeds. 

In an examination of all the children at one particular time 
in the Chicago Detention Home, 203 carious teeth were found in 
the mouths of 58 children, and but four of these children had 
ever visited a dentist. In 90 per cent, the teeth were almost 
totally destroyed. 

An examination of 2367 children showed that 65 per cent, 
had decayed teeth, which were in need of dental care and treat- 
ment. We can easily imagine the suffering that would come 
from 203 decayed teeth. There is little question as to the effects 
of bad teeth on health and nutrition, and it does not require a 
great stretch of the imagination to believe that an aching tooth 
has many times been the first cause of irregularity in attendance 
at school, and every one knows that irregular school attendance 
is one of the first steps to the Juvenile Court. 

The following four cases are typical of hundreds that have come 
to the attention of the Probation Department of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court: 

One that is now before it is the case of a lad from one of the 
very best families who has claimed the attention of the police 
on five or six different occasions — each time for stealing. The 
last time he stole an automobile. The first time he was brought 
in, those closest to him did not believe he was guilty. The minis- 
ter of the church, an attorney who was the boy's Sunday-school 
teacher, and his employer, all came forward giving him the best 
of recommendation, and making special mention of the good 
traits of every member of his family. The boy finally admitted 
the theft to the Judge. The probation officer visited the boy 
and was siU3)rised, in a very few days, to find out that he had 
again been stealing. Incidentally the parent made mention of 
a severe fall that the boy had had when three years of age. An 
X-ray examination was made of the boy's skull, and it was found 
that a splint was pressing on certain portions of the brain. 

Another case — a boy about 12 years of age, who for years had 
been tmmanageable at home and at school, had done very little 
at school, and had been kept practically all this time in one grade. 
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was picked up a number of times for stealing, was finally brought 
to court. It was learned that he was really a ** stool pigeon" 
for other boys. An examination showed that the boy was a sub- 
ject for the Feeble-minded Institute. 

The third case is that of a young girl who had an extremely 
bad temper. The probation officer was continually securing a 
position for her, which she kept but for a short time. The girl 
often complained about her eyes. Finally she was taken to an 
oculist, who discovered a terrific eye strain. She was fitted with 
glasses and the girl got along so well at her work and at home 
that the officer finally lost track of her. After more than a year 
the girl again came to see her about a job. It was the same old 
story, but it was learned that the girl had broken her glasses and 
had been doing without them. She began wearing her glasses 
and the former satisfactory experience was duplicated. 

The fourth case is a lad who was regularly picked up by the 
police for stealing and for running away from home — ^this happen- 
ing as many as a dozen times in six months. He was finally 
brought into court and upon examination by a physician it was 
foiled that he had had a great deal of illness, was exceedingly 
nervous and sometimes hysterical. His nutrition and develop- 
ment were both very poor. It was recommended that he live 
an out-of-door life, and he was sent to the country. In a few 
months his condition was greatly improved, he gained in weight 
and height, has given no further trouble, and advanced four 
grades in school the first year. 

The best musicians do not depend on instruments furnished 
them, but have their own shipped to the place where they are to 
perform, for the reason that they cannot get the noblest interpre- 
tations from instruments ill-made or out of tune. How can we 
expect the best accomplishments of the mind and heart, if that 
most marvelous and intricate of all machines — ^the htunan body — 
be not kept in perfect harmony and at the point of highest effi- 
ciency? 



THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF CRIME. 
(viewed from the prison.) 

By Z. R. Brockwat, formerly Superintendent of the New York State ReformAtory, 

Blmira. N. Y. 

The far reach of unplications our topic involves as relates to 
penology, sociology, and, even, theology gives a degree of im- 
portance to its consideration by the American Academy of Medi- 
cine near to the importance of the theory of evolution promul- 
gated at the middle of the last century. The limits of this paper 
must be confined to explanation of the prison view, mention 
of observations of conditions, citation of opinions and inter- 
pretations with a brief summary of the suggested considerations 
and inferences. The word crime as here used includes all very 
offensive misconduct. 

I. 

At the period of my entrance upon prison service, (1848) 
and for more than twenty years thereafter, no manifestation of 
dose study into the causes of crime could be observed, in the 
United States by prison managers or legislators. Supematuralism 
salved the needed scientific inquiry. The correction of criminals 
consisted in vague reliance on the punishment of the imprison- 
ment and the religious influence of church conventionalism, 
sporadic evangelism, and on the imaginary, magical effective- 
ness of what is later known as the '* personal toudi." However, 
the formulation and adoption of a declaration of penologic prin- 
ciples by the American Prison Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1870, and the discussions the next five years turned attention 
of prison managers and much public interest to the more realistic 
view. No doubt the awakening and publicity occasioned by the 
convention and discussions served somewhat to prepare the way 
for the procedure at Ehnira the next twenty-five years where 
unusual regard was given to physical and material ca,usation. 

II. 
Having reference now to the great bulk of the imprisoned. 
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exclusive of exceptional prisoners, very good or very bad, so 
attractive for exploitation by newspapers and well intentioned 
sentimentalists, it may be safely said that prisoners, generally, 
are pathologic and inferior. Acute olfactories readily distinguish 
the odor of a mass of confined criminals — an effluvium as of caged 
wild animals but different, and different also from the odor of 
the insane and of paupers. Their raucous voice or soft hesitancy 
of speech and faulty articulation are suggestive of the stigmata 
of the degenerate palate. Clammy or scaly hands, repulsive 
to the touch, also indicate degeneracy. Men of affairs whose 
business relations require daily the estimation of character, 
instinctively, withhold confidence from such men as the prisoners 
are. And refined natures — ^men or women — are apt to feel an 
inexplicable repugnance to the presence of sudi characters. 

The deterioration of prisoners is shown, too, by the critical 
examination of ten thousand at Blmira during my superintendency ; 
and of eight thousand, subsequently, by Dr. Christian. These 
prisoners were males, from sixteen to thirty years of age, com- 
mitted for felonies. They were, as to their crimes and their age 
very nearly the same as a large majority of prisoners in our 
state prisons. Quite fifty separate critical tests were taken on 
admission and repeated at intervals for comparison and were com- 
pletely recorded. From sudi full data, and a vivid remembrance, 
it may be said: That the prisoners, a majority of whom 
were themselves immigrants or were immediate descendants of 
immigrants from the crowded parts of southern Europe, and, 
in America, dwellers of our great cities, were of inferior stature, 
small bones, small cranium — 6*/% to 6^/%, a very few larger than 
that, and they were generally insufficiently nourished. Com- 
pared with college men of similar age the average height is about 
three inches short; and in weight, lung capacity, strength of chest 
and back, they were markedly deficient. In these respects the 
prisoners resembled the women of a college where such defects 
were noted. A number of the prisoners, always present, were 
so siss3dsh in appearance as to attract and excite derision from the 
others: their effeminate features, the gait, pose, the carry of the 
liands and head, the plastered, spit-ciu*led hair, these were de- 
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risive peculiarities. And there were organic abnormalities con- 
sonant and frequently associated with certain nameless perverted 
inclinations. The more recent examination of eight thousand 
by Dr. Christian gives, viz., 25 per cent that show physical in- 
juries mostly upon the head, and other physical disabiUties. and 
disqualifying illnesses were disclosed together with defects of 
eyesight, hearing, teeth and probably of the palate. Twenty 
per cent of this eight thousand were tuberculous and 43 per cent 
were, on their admission to the reformatory, affected with some 
form of venereal disease. 

Dr. H. D. Wey, the chief medical officer at Elmira for full 
twenty years, under whose direction the remarkable work there 
— ^the physical renovation for mental and moral improvement — 
was begun and carried on, a thoughtful and authoritative writer 
on the subject, declared that "crime is but the outward mani- 
festation of moral atrophy and disease, and that the foundation 
of the desired educational improvement is integrity of the various 
organs of the body, their mutual adjustment to the varying condi- 
tions of each other, and the maintaining of their reciprocal re- 
lations." Dr. Wey's acknowledged professional attainment in 
connection with his extended contact-observations give weight 
to his declaration: the doctrine of the physical basis. 

This view was emphasized and further inquiry stimulated by 
the address on "Brain, Crime and Capital Pimishment," deUvered 
in 1892 before the National Prison Congress, by Dr. A. Jacobi, 
of New York. He said that a sound medical jiuisprudence in- 
quires into the condition of a person committing a crime with 
the following questions: "Was the criminal when he committed 
the act matiu-ed both in years and intellect? Was there not an 
arrest of cerebral and thereby intellectual development such 
as idiocy? Were there chronic diseases of brain known to produce 
psychic diseases? Were there degenerated mostly hereditary 
influences affecting the ethical faculties? And, finally, is the 
criminal person subject to transitory disorders which are apt 
to make their appearance in long or short intervals, the former 
extending over years?" The doctor adds that on one or several 
of these factors depends the correct estimation of the cause and 
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quality of the act. And that there are works on forensic 
medicine that give cases where the gallows has cured the diseases 
of the brain. 

Most impressive was the statement from this high authority 
that: "Poisons mostly organic and often medicinal frequently 
develop psychical diseases and anomalies, and any artificial 
disturbance of the normal equiUbrium may result in crime." 

Of course, the effect of alcoholic stimulation in connection 
with violent crimes and disorderly behavior is common enough 
but the remark brought to mind two plain illustrative cases. 
One — ^Harrington — an expert mechanic, industrious and orderly 
except when under the influence of drink; then he always inclined 
to burglary. He was in my custody under the original sentence 
of committal for ten years. He was several times released on 
parole but always came back for some show of his burglarious 
inclination after taking to drink. The fact that his disturbed 
equiUbrium led to burglary instead of some other irregularity 
could only be explained on the ground of the force of habit — ^the 
unimpeded transmission of energy in the customary avenues of 
the nervous constitution. 

The other case, that of Ingersoll, showed an opposite effect 
from the nervous disturbance occasioned by severe sickness 
— ^the curative change of his apparent constitutional criminal pro- 
clivity. Ingersoll, scion of wealthy, cultiu*ed, admirable parentage 
and honorable ancestry had been, from his infancy, dishonest 
and in other ways habitually perverse. After the siege of typhoid 
in our hospital a marked change occurred in his mentality, in 
balance and tendency of mind, in his outward behavior, and he 
maintained the improvement while with us and afterwards when 
he had been released. 

Dr. Jacobi, after the important if trite remark that "many 

things shape the nature after one is bom, many while he is being 

bom, and still more before he is bom," concludes his address of 

more than ten thousand words, in a summarized series of well 

defined propositions of which the following are examples: 

The function of an organ depends on its structure and composition — ^the 
changes of functions and changes of structure. 
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The intellect, reasoning power and judgment and will-power are located 
in and dependent on the condition of the large hemispheres of the brain. 
The effect of structural insufficiency or deterioration is either feebleness or 
perversity. Insanity as well as that form of aberration, which is called crimi- 
nality, is not possible with a normal brain. 

We are in constant danger of not recognizing the phjrsical cause of mis- 
directed cerebral action called crime There is but one thing fixed: 

that is the relation of causes and effects — ^the correlation of phjrsica] causes 
and mental and moral sjonptoms. 

III. 

Interpretation of phenomena and correction of fanciful and 
vain notions about the causation, the product of observations and 
tutelage of the physicians was greatly accentuated as, from time 
to time, acquaintance was made with the philosophies. Instruct- 
ive and interesting on this subject as the philosophies are, only 
very brief mention of them can here and now be made. 

Three hundred years before the Christian era, it was declared 
that: ''Sensuous perception by the rational soul depends on ex- 
istence of material images from the surface of things. Opinions 
and beliefs are due to the continued working of impressions upon 
us" (Epicurus). This realistic view so concisely stated has 
become the trend of modem thought voiced recently after more 
than two thousand years by Ernst Haeckle, namely: "We know 
each act of the will is as fatally determined by the organization 
of the individual and as dependent on the momentary condition 
of his environment as any other psychic activity. The character 
of the inclination was determined long ago by heredity from par- 
ents and ancestors; the determining of each particular act is an 
instance of adaptation to the circumstances of the moment where- 
ever the strongest motive prevails according to the laws that 
govern the laws of emotion." 

The mixture of many races in our prison population gave 
excellent opportunity to compare racial characteristics. The 
differences of bodily form and of bodily tissue and of tempera- 
ment persistently transmitted from one generation to another 
are concededly attributed to the geographical racial inhabitancy. 
That is to say: the outward and inward impressions derived from 
soil, climate, food supply, economic status, customary employ- 
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ments, and the prevalent civic and social conditions are the phys- 
ical and material source of the racial peculiarities. These in- 
fluences are said to be stimuli acting upon the end organs of 
sense with the effect that molecular life-channels are formed that 
confirm the racial traits and tendencies. While such a formation 
of character would naturally be a product of long periods of time, 
the theory was strengthened by the observed immediate effect 
upon the mood and behavior of our prisoners occasioned by baro- 
metric and thermometric atmospheric deviations. 

Individual ancestral heredity, too, must of course be reckoned 
with, but its complexity is so great that the influence is difficult 
to trace, is always an uncertain factor, and in relation to our 
practical reforming endeavors was, therefore, not of supreme 
importance. But, there was observable among the lower type 
of the prisoners such "evident incoherency, indefiniteness, and 
want of heterogeneity, the defects which are said to be charac- 
teristics of the lower animal organisms, interpreted as the faulty 
linking up of the inward physiological conditions clearly corre- 
sponding to the outward manifestations" (Herbert Spencer). 
And that the criminal behavior tinged with savagery might be 
attributed to the atavistic return of the prisoner to the primitive 
type. This reflection brought to mind the familiar sweeping 
declaration of the Duke of Argyle, that: "Nature's evidence 
is dear. Whatever may be the anatomical difference between 
man and the gorilla, the difference is equivalent in physical 
organization of the whole mental difference between a gorilla 
and a man." 

IV. 

But, the problem of mind — ^the question of essence as well 
as functioning, could not thus be dismissed. An exceptionally 
inteUigent prisoner in the ethics class of five hundred, openly 
asked, "Is it right to discipline the body for the effect on the 
mind?" However impossible of solution, the problem of mind 
would not down, it must be construed for workableness in a 
reformative sdieme. The mysterious force seen in all things^ 
from lowest to highest, which according to the spiritual phil- 
osophy is the inherent primordal inteUigence that governs, per- 
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petuates and develops differences, and as claimed, effects changes 
in our phjrsical functions, was at first, a confusing concept in rda- 
tion to the institutiona] policy. 

The idealistic doctrine that there is nothing but mind, of which 
matter is the material, was not workable. The materialistic 
denial that there is any influence of mind as affecting matter 
seemed doubtful. The academic parallelistic theory that mind 
and matter cannot interact, but move in parallel lines which never 
meet was too abstruse for practical use. So that there was no 
alternative but to adopt in our practice the explanation by Spinoza 
and Spencer — "That mind and matter are correlated and insep- 
arable manifestations of the unknowable." But what is this 
unknowable? The name did not dissipate the fogginess of con- 
cept of the invisible wonderful something variously denominated 
as energy, spirit, soul, will, oversoul (Emerson), the absolute, 
God and now as above the tmknowable. Could we not, within 
our sphere of activities, consider "unknowable" which within 
the minute cell substance " that can receive certain salts, proteids, 
water, air, light, develop it by an orderly process" (Bergeson's 
Creative Evolution) "into a nervous system with attendant organs 
v^ence may proceed an Eroic Symphony or a Hamlet." Could 
we not consider it as life and the multiform marvelous manifes- 
tations as the life process? Aristotle, too, held that the soul 
forms with the body a single life process needing the body just 
as the vision needs the eye, or any function its organ. He said: 
"Though we assign to thought a position of supremacy, a share 
in the divine and the eternal, yet it alters nothing of the outlook 
upon the rest of the world, and thus shows the soul and body closely 
intertwined" (Eudcen). 

Superstition and indecision which are cause and consequence, 
and which once hindered rational procedure, was less a hindrance 
when this theory of the spiritual as life was adopted. The true 
sphere of our human agency was better perceived, and when 
from time to time recourse was had to specific sense perception 
for mental quidcening, and nerve commotion created to insure 
some change of habitual misconduct, the practical object of the 
entire reformatory scheme was more effective. This procedure 
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so in accord with reason, was largdy the outcome of the doctrine 
of unity in action of body and mind. 

Again, briefly in relation to consciousness and variations of 
consciousness: Daily dealings with prisoners necessitated de- 
cisive opinion and quick judgment of the different degree of sen- 
sation and apprehension to insiu^e proper direction of the individual 
treatment. We were face to face thus with the world-old question 
of speculative philosophy — spirit and matter — ^which Huxley 
says are the "two poles of the same absurdity: the absurdity rof 
supposing that we know anything about either." Yet the question 
could not be dodged, it was obligatory to use these fundamental 
truths of nature and adventiu-e with the laws of their operation. 
Naturally, within oiu* field of action, where, for use, the unified 
concept of spirit and matter — ^body and mind — obtained, the 
human consciousness was seen as aspect of life. While as to life, 
Schopenhauer's dictum was accepted: that "the eternal principles 
of life cannot be defined because we cannot pass outside the 
limits of our consciousness and the problem of what it is itself 
cannot be resolved:*' the phase of life — ^the consciousness — 
might at least be better understood. Our observation of the 
human consciousness was corroborative of the "psychological 
growth from small beginnings and that all progress is a progress 
in clearness and an emancipation from confusion." 

The manifold differences were of three types: the lowest con- 
sciousness, that of mere mechanical responsiveness of the living 
organism to a moving force, little more than a vegetative response. 
The next was a dull awareness of movement with dim distinguish- 
ment of the moving force or agency — ^the type of animal con- 
sciousness. The third manifestation was of feeling: consciousness 
in varying degrees of pain or pleasure, with some emotional 
reaction. In this class there were only exceptional examples of 
introspection. No instance is now recalled of healthy noumenal 
appreciation. 

Inclined as we were to proceed in harmony with the view 
expressed by Schelling: that "at heart nature and spirit are one 
and the same; only what happens unconsciously in one sphere 
attains to consciousness in the other:" the notion of two spheres,. 
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and that things happen was confusing. Could it be that accord- 
ing to I<U3rs and Mandsley: ''The whole intellectual and nmal 
life of man is explained by the physical operations of the tirain 
— ^that it proceeds entirely from the inherent elements without 
the intervention of any stage of a higher order — ^the propoties 
being sensibility, dynamic, phosphorescence and automatism?" 
Or, should we accept the statement of Prof. Ladd that "the 
phenomena of human consciousness must be regarded as activi- 
ties of some other form of real-being from the moving molecules 

of the brain" that "the mental functions are only the modes 

of behavior in consciousness of the non-material real-being?" 

When in practice if unwittingly the traditional notion of ex- 
ternal, invisible, spirit capriciously ruling was superseded by 
the concept of the life-force indwelling and functioning in accord- 
ance with the nature of things, then the field of our human duty 
was still more clearly discerned. Life — "freedom itself" — of 
infinite potentiality would bring about its own complete realiza- 
tion if unimpeded by obstacles the human agency could remove. 

Lotze likens the body to "an eddy produced in the bed of a 
stream by peculiar shaped obstacle." "The general course of 
nature is the stream, the organized body, the obstacle against 
which the current breaks; and its pecuUarities convert uniform 
and straight currents into the strange windings and crossings 
of the whirlpool." So it might be that the push of the life-process 
within and against bodily morbidity induces "crookedness" 
known as crime. Though there be in our moral constitution 
something b^ond any agency possible to matter, the operations 
are so much determined by the mfaterial conditions that the human 
duty was now clearly seen to be within the realms of nature 
and the duty to consist in clearing the way for the free manifesta- 
tion of the mysterious agency — mind or life. 

V. 

This culminant change of view and its effect in the prison 
management is a memorable epoch. The vagueness and dis- 
traction of the current mystical concept of the imminent, super- 
nattu^ factitious director of affairs was now supplanted by an 
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increase of clarity and confidence in the imminent, inherent if 
also transcendent orderly vital energy of things. It was an 
inward experience of soulful expansion, and it was the binding 
force, the very soul of the reformatory prison system then es- 
tablished. Without abatement of reverence there was thence- 
forth less of incantation and ceremonial solicitation for the magical 
intervention of a supernatural agency, thus shirking the responsi- 
bility, yet greatly more effectual, concentrated, rational means 
and effort to accomplish the specific reformatory purpose. The 
variant and varying susceptibility and responsiveness of the 
prisoners were no longer attributed to a satanic, supernatural 
cause, nor, to their own individual obdurate free agency; but 
with more reason such f aultiness was now ascribed to physio- 
logic and oth^ inhibitory conditions and influences which it is 
the province of science to remedy. 

A minimum standard of common intelligence, skill in industry, 
and self-control, based on the requirement, in such respects, 
in the free community where on his discharge he would dwell, 
was required of each prisoner. In order to produce and perpetuate 
the taste and preference for sudi behavior, the habit was sought 
to be created and firmly fixed. For the effective formation of 
the desired habit the most powerful motives acting directly 
upon the mind were steadily and specially brought to bear. 
And, with the aid of the very competent physical apparatus sup- 
plied and the assistance of experts employed, appeal was made 
also to the bodily sensation. Simultaneous, alternate and re- 
ciprocal attack upon the ego, for needful adjustment of the in- 
ward impulse and the outward action to the adopted standard of 
behavior was found to be effectual in proportion to the perfection 
of balance, wisdom and the force of administration. 

VI. 

The foregoing observations, interpretations and incident 
reflections relating to the physical basis of crime naturally bring 
forward some considerations: 

I. Everything which takes place has its natural causes though 
the specific natural cause cannot always be designated (Epicurus). 
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2. Behavior is always a movement or chain of movements 
in space, either of the organism as a whole or of something in the 
organism such as a neural current (The New Realism). 

3. The truest consideration confidently concludes that all 
human conduct is affected by some physical cause either environ- 
ment or physiologic or both combined (Regie's Logic). 

4. Consciousness is a process containing a nervously endowed 
_ organism, a specific type of response to stimulation and posi- 
^ tions of the environment selected by the response (The New 
^ Realism). 

& ^ 5. The dependence of nervous power and mental energy upon 

u» o >. the physical dianges kept up by the circulation of ox)'genated 

^ ^ ^ blood through the brain is just as direct and immediate as the 

o ^ :j dependence of the electric activity of a galvanic battery upon 

$ g the analogous changes taking place between the metals and the 

i ^ exciting liquid (W. H. Carpenter). 

6. The vital force of the soul, in the widest sense of the word, 
is the entelechy — ^the completeness of the body (Aristotle). 

7. Whether actions are determined by capricious and arbitrary 
supemattu'al powers, or by a blind destiny cooperating with dark 
and mysterious forces within, or by equally blind natural laws 
and material conditions, the net result is the same. One is not, 
at any time or under any conditions, the master of his own fate 
(Edwin Bjorkson). 

8. Man is what he does and does what he is (Anon). 

INFERENCES 

There is, unquestionably, some physical basis of influence that 
affects all human behavior. 

Institutionary and individual interference with the personal 
liberty cannot rightly supersede proper regard for the public 
welfare. 

The traditional objects of imprisonment such as administration 
of justice, advancement of abstract morality, a satisfying sense 
of retribution, in and for themselves considered are impracticable 
and, indeed, improper aims. The purpose of protection is the 
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^e justification, and when it is effective that object alone includes 
and supplies every proper social requirement. 

The laws and the imprisonment should restrain offenders until 
the material causes of their criminality are cured and removed. 
The time required and means to be employed cannot properly 
be predicted or authoritatively predetermined. 

The penitentiary imprisonment both in theory and practice 
should be passionless, neither bitterness nor tenderness should 
spoil scientific procedure. 

The future perfected penitentiary science must heavily draw 
upon the knowledge and help of the medical profession. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor Robert H. Gault, Evanston, 111. : 

I should like to ask Mr. Hall what the law is in his State in relation to 
truancy? 

Mr. Bert. Hall, Milwaukee: 

When the Bill was drawn for the present compulsory school law in Wis- 
<x)nsin I was president of the Children's Betterment League and was chairman 
of the committee that drew the bill. The law compels attendance from the 
seventh to the fourteenth year during every day that school is in session, 
religious holidays excepted. It places the burden on the parents and, as the 
first chief truancy officer of Milwaukee tmder that law, I saw to it that the 
burden was so placed. In case of absence from school of any child the parents 
were notified and a copy of the law was sent with the notice. In Milwaukee 
we print such notices in several languages. The parents are given three days 
in which to furnish a legal excuse or return the child to school. If not re- 
turned, the parents or guardians are arrested and brought into Court and a 
fine may be imposed or they may be imprisoned in case the fine is not paid. 
The parents may plead in defense that the child is incorrigible, and if so shown 
to the satisfaction of the Court, the parents are excused and the child taken 
before the Juvenile Court as delinquent and is there handled by the Court 
and the probation officers. 

The Milwaukee Truancy Department is now following a carefully worked 
out system regarding children leaving school and securing working permits. 
Between the ages of 14 and 16 no child can work without a permit from the 
factory inspector. A child could formerly receive a permit to work and use it 
as a license to loaf. He would work for one week, quit his job and no trace 
was left behind. Now when a boy leaves a position the work permit is re- 
turned by the employer to the factory inspector and the inspector notifies 
the truancy officer who follows up the boy. The law is such that between 
14 and 16 a boy must either be at work or at school. 
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Dr. : 

I should like to ask what the proportion of the recidivist was to the general 
population, or, whether the figures given included the recidivist? 

Dr. Rock Sleyster, Waupun, Wis. : 

The figures on the general population included the recidivist. We have 
made no studies controlling the recidivist. 

Dr. W. Blair Stewart, Altantic City: 

Truancy in Atlantic City decreased the State appropriation so much that 
the Board of Education has strictly enforced the truant law. Truant officers 
compelled daily attendance of all truants and delinquents. These were in- 
spected by the school physicians. If conditions were found of such charac* 
ter as to warrant instruction in the home, the cases were followed by the 
school ntu-se, who instructed the parents about the cause of delinquency in 
their children and assisted them to have physical defects corrected. We 
frequently find many delinquent children have been made so mainly by hav- 
ing lost so much time from school that they are in arrears and ashamed to re- 
turn. Special classes are provided for these children, that they may catch 
up, if possible, with the children of their own grade. Many children are 
kept out through the cigarette and other habits. These children are en- 
couraged to go into special classes. We have rooms devoted wholly to the 
backward, delinquent children and those mentally deficient. When the 
Superintendent of Schools finds that any cases are of such character that 
progress cannot be made because of actual mental deficiency, they are re- 
ferred to the institution for feeble-minded, and many are committed. 

The criminal type of child attending school is usually referred to the 
Court and to the probation officer. As a result of the combined work of the 
truant officer, the school physician, the school mu-se, the probation officer 
and the Court, we have practically reduced truancy in Atlantic City schools 
to a minimum. 

Dr. Henry O. Marcy, Boston: 

Biologic chemistry is teaching us many new things. In the growing boy 
of from 12 to 15 years at each strike of the heart 4 or 5 otmces of blood are 
propelled through the entire circulatory system of i ,000 miles of vessels. Now 
the effect of tobacco upon all, yotmg and old, is to accelerate the heart action. 
How does it affect the young individual rather than the senior friend? It 
may be a good thing to an old man to have his heart accelerated, and he may 
find much comfort from his pipe, especially if he has finished his day and has 
taken his easy chair and his paper. Does the yotmg boy recognize that which 
is good for the senior may not be good for the junior? I had my first and 
last experience with tobacco before I was eight years old. I took such a big 
dose that I made a solemn promise to the Good Father that if He would let 
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me live through that day I would not smoke again. Anti-cigarette pledges 
have been signed by many of the school boys of Boston. In addressing an 
audience of 800 boys in Faneuil Hall, I found that the great majority of these 
800 school boys answered with the uplifted hand, "I have promised not to 
use cigarettes." In the United States 8o,ooo»ooo cigarettes are manufactured 
a day. Who smokes them? I know a good many girls smoke just because 
they think it is nice for the boys, and the boys because they think it is nice 
for the fathers. A distinguished man asked me to point out to his son the 
injury that might be expected from tobacco. The lad turned to his father 
and said: " I don't care an3^thing about smoking; I won't smoke if you won't." 
This is the solution. The man who drinks may expect his son to drink. 
These little habits become after a while like the threads of a spider inter- 
woven so strongly that there is constructed a net difficult to escape. Seeds 
are sown that bring to many the results that we have been reading of this 
afternoon. Let us be thoughtful and see just what otu: example may teach 
as well as our precept. 

Mr. Hall, closing: 

I think the very best report on the question of medical supervision and 
inspection of schools is from the State of Colorado. The report can be had 
through the head of the School Department of that State. I think the thor- 
oughness with which that report has been made and the great value of it lies 
largely in the fact that the State Superintendent of Instruction in Colorado 
is a woman. 



THE PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF CRIMES OF THE 

ALCOHOLIC. 

By T. D. CxoTHSRS, M.D., Sttpt. Walnut Lodge Hospital, Hartford, Ct. 

The terms alcoholism and inebriety are often used synony- 
mously, and are followed by misleading conceptions and con- 
flicting statements, which seriously obscure the facts. 

Alcoholism is literally a condition of poisoning from spirits, 
the prominent symptoms of which are toxemia and paralysis. 
The former is always prominent and traceable, and the latter 
may be unnoticed, except from expert study. 

A large number of alcoholics are seldom seen intoxicated, 
or stupid from the effects of spirits. Such persons drink wine 
at the table, or spirits and beer at regular intervals. They are 
called moderate-drinkers, and for a time at least, pass for normal, 
healthy persons; they carry on their business relations without 
arousing suspicion of ill health or attracting attention in any 
particular way, and to many persons they appear as examples 
of strength and vigor. 

The alcoholic may become intoxicated under peculiar circum- 
stances, but he never abstains. Spirits are continually used. 
The toxemia is evident from the deranged and lowered activi- 
ties, particularly of the senses; and the functional correlation of 
impulses is irregular and defective. 

Automatically, he may exhibit consciousness of the surround- 
ings and ability to adapt himself to the conditions, but when these 
are greatly changed, his weakness and ability to act normally 
will be very apparent. 

The toxemic conditions from which he suffers are those of 
hypertension and hypotension with anesthesia, depression and 
irritation, and exaltation of the functional activities. 

The inebriate is one who drinks to excess and then abstains 
and after a free interval of sobriety begins again. These free 
intervals are often distinct as to duration of time. The free 
period is marked by every appearance of health and sanity. Dur- 
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ing the time of excessive drinking, there are prominent manias, 
delusions and deliriums. 

The inebriate is always a neurotic and a psychopath and has 
some defect of brain and nervous system, either inherited or ac- 
quired, for which spirits of all other drugs brings the most perfect 
relief. The drink excesses resemble epilepsy in their onset, 
development and termination, and are always more or less con- 
vulsive in character and movement. 

The alcoholic may develop into an inebriate, but the inebriate 
seldom becomes an alcoholic, in the strict sense of the word. 

The crimes committed by the alcoholic are coarse, blundering, 
stupid, impulsive acts, seldom preceded by preparation, motives 
or premeditation. They are from obsessions and morbid impulses 
of short duration. Such persons kill their wives and children, 
without any reason, assault their associates, set fire to buildings, 
put obstructions on railroad tracks, and are coarse kleptomaniacs, 
and then offer the most childish explanations for their conduct, 
or deny having committed the act. 

They are prominent in riotous proceedings of any kind, and 
often display socialistic and anarchistic principles, to tear down 
and destroy everything which may appear to be abnormal. 

The alcoholic is always a reflection of the surroimdings and 
subject to mental contagion. He is a thief when the opportimity 
occurs. He is brutal and harsh when under no restraint from 
persons and surroimdings. There is a vein of sanity in his recog- 
nition of the conditions and efforts to appear normal. 

In the better circles of society he poses as an independent and 
liberal, cut loose from all ties of society and prestige. He is a 
speculator and imscrupulous poHtician, looking for chances to 
amass wealth, and yet lacking perseverance and courage to work 
for it. His crimes are physical and so associated with cowardice 
and prevarication, timidity and stupor as to be tmmistakable. 

Egoism, inordinate is very common. He may engage in com- 
plicated crime, but he is unable to conceal the motives and pur- 
poses. He may exhibit revenge and anger, but they are transient. 
His weakened brain power and faulty sense destroys his ability 
to judge of the relation of cause and effect. While he is receptive 
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.to impressioiis from others, he is unable to carry out the work 
if it requires time and control. He may be a wife-beater, starve 
his children, neglect to provide the comforts of life for those de- 
pendent upon him, and show no concern for anything but his 
own interests. 

This approaches dementia and idiocy. The alcoholic is an 
idiotic, demented criminal always, who by reason of the anes- 
thesia from the continued use of spirit is incapable and incompe- 
tent to act normally. Automatically he may seem to cover 
up his real condition. There is a large number of alcoholics 
who live and die without attracting much attention, who from 
change of circumstances and surroundings would develop crim- 
inal impulses and dementia unsuspected before. 

The inebriate, as a criminal, is a convulsive maniac, subject 
to suggestions from within and without. He has dilusions of 
the infidelity of his wife and his associates, which lead up to the 
most violent acts, regardless of consequences. His conduct 
while under the influence of spirits is marked by wide variations 
of reasoning, control and morbid impulses. Delusions of grandeur, 
strength, extreme irritation, hypersensitiveness to conditions, 
real or imaginary, followed by depression, melancholia and low 
delirium succeed each other. 

In each of these conditions crimes are always possible and, like 
those of the alcoholic, are always physical, butjess coarse and 
brutal. The anesthesia from the alcohol excess lowers the ability 
of appreciating the surroundings and their significance. The re- 
straints of society, obUgation and duty are lowered beyond recog- 
nition, and acts are committed regardless of consequences. Re- 
venge for real or imaginary injuries, suspicion of wrongs and sug- 
gestions of forcible remedies, culminate in crime at any time. 

In this there is distinct paralysis of certain brain areas, with 
suspension of reason, judgment and sensory impressions. After 
the convulsion has subsided, remorse, depression, confused mem- 
ory and faulty reasoning follows. This is a dangerous period 
in which homicidal obsessions may materialize. Suicides are 
common at this time. Obsessions suggested from' without often 
fix themselves on the bewildered brain and end in crime. 
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Thus a man, after recovering from intoxication, was told that 
some enemy had given him spirits for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of him, and he committed a homicide. Had his victim 
been away, and an interval of a few hours or a day passed by, 
this homicidal impression would have died out. The criminal 
impulses in an inebriate are confined to a very short time, and 
often there are motives and preparations which show a degree 
of sanity, but the persistence of the obsession is very uncertain. 
An alcohoHc is a dement and idiot in crime circles. An inebriate 
is a maniac with cunning and reasoning, but his mental condi- 
tion is so variable that crime can never be predicted, except from 
some combination of circumstances unforeseen. Shrewd crim- 
inals avoid associating with alcohoUcs and inebriates, although 
they may take advantage of the latter to conceal their own acts. 
There is a certainty of exposure that they are not willing to risk. 

Both the alcohoUc and inebriate suffer from what is called 
moral palsy, a condition known in a general way to be paralysis 
of the higher brain functions; they lose all consciousness of 
right and wrong. There are men and women in all relations of 
life who show symptoms of this condition in their disregard of 
the normal, natural relations of duty and obligation. 

This particular palsy is not infrequently inherited. There are 
certain areas of retarded brain growth, and the person is bom 
with feeble regard for what is called moral obligation. Many 
of the criminals of the higher class are moral paretics from in- 
heritance. On the other hand, this species of paralysis is cer- 
tainly cultivated and grown, particularly in the alcohoUc and 
inebriate. 

It has long been known that the anesthesia from spirits falls 
most heavily on this, the highest and last formed brain function. 
Some very interesting psychical experiments have brought out 
this fact and demonstrated beyond question that the recogni- 
tion of duty and obUgation is lowered, as a direct result of spirits. 

The physical character of crime from a brain in an anesthetized 
condition can be constantly observed. Criminal acts requiring 
premeditation and reasoning are seldom seen, acts that have come 
suddenly from suggestions and surroundings may be executed 
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if the drcumstances are favorable. Otherwise they will not 
materialize. Thus the man intoxicated is very generous, full of 
promises, or very vindictive and homicidal, determined to do some 
harm, but if the occasions are adverse, these impulses die away. 

Crimes against property are more common than against per- 
sons. The anesthized brain is evident in the stupid efforts to 
conceal or explain their conduct. Inebriates or alcoholics are 
seldom burglars. The inebriate may engage in crimes, but always 
during the free interval. They may forge notes, become de- 
faulters, and assist others in crime, but never display any genius 
or skill, and when the drink paroxysm comes on, lose all secre- 
tiveness and show anxiety to expose others and explain how the 
crime was committed. A certain number of alcoholics may be- 
come inebriates, that is, drink to great excess for a brief time, 
and then abstain and display convulsive enthusiasm and anxiety 
to prevent others from drinking. Crimes occurring from this 
class have marked psychical influences and generally concern 
property. 

There is a class of inebriates that is termed alcoholic halluci- 
nosis. They are neurotics with free intervals, but possessed 
with pecuUar hallucinations, which constantly misinterpret the 
impressions from the senses. There are states of paralysis and 
profound toxemias which continue, long after the spirits are 
given up. During this time the brain is unable to judge clearly 
of conditions and their relations. Such persons are really very- 
dangerous, because of these defects of the senses. The hallucina- 
tions become delusions, and the mind is continually occupied in 
construing acts of others and finding some hidden meaning and 
evidence of intrigue and deception. 

Their crimes are sudden and impulsive. I have been called 
in a number of instances to determine the question of sanity of 
persons of this class. Their conduct after the crime, so child- 
like, stupid and idiotic, was better evidence of their impaired 
mentaUty than any previous history. 

Men and women who have been alcoholics for years and have 
lost their property and social standing, then for reasons unknown, 
both physiologic and pathologic, become abstainers, and 
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with these defects of brain power and reasoning and concealed de- 
lusions are prominent. 

Because they have not drunk spirits for a long time it is assumed 
that they have recovered and are normal. This is a grave error^ 
which any careful study will show. There are many persons 
who are skeletons of their f amiUes, with concealed delusions, that 
are likely to develop into crime. Such persons ought to be con- 
fined, but pubUc sentiment and false notions refuse to consider 
them irresponsible or insane. 

A recent example was of a man who had drunk heavily for 
twenty years, principally spirits, and was never intoxicated. 
He was able to carry on quite a large business with success. 
After an attack of delirium, lasting two or three weeks, he re- 
covered and remained abstinent. His brain was feeble and he 
gave up business. To his intimate associates and friends he ex- 
hibited delusions and five years afterwards these delusions cul- 
minated in a brutal homicide, after which he drank to great ex- 
cess. He was tried for murder, convicted and hanged. 

There was stupidity and profound ignorance in not recog- 
nizing his insanity long before the crime was committed. 
His drinking afterwards was thought to be an effort to cover up 
and lessen the ptmishment. Many of the grave faults of expert 
testimony as to the sanity and responsibility of criminals comes 
from the imperfect studies and the failures, to recognize the anes- 
thesia and paralysis from alcohol that is present in all such cases. 
There is a common theory, that designing persons may take ad- 
vantage of the alcohoHc and inebriate, by suggesting crime and 
stimulating him to carry out homicidal acts. This is unsustained 
by critical study. 

The alcoholic is open to suggestion, and this might materialize 
in a very brief time, but the impressions are exceedingly transient. 
The inebriate may be persuaded to do something abnormal, 
but this is also uncertain. Thus a man was persuaded to go and 
shoot another. On the way he lay down and slept for an hour 
or more. When he awoke he had forgotten the piupose of his 
journey. Later he boasted of what he had been persuaded to 
do, and expressed pleasure that he had not done it. While sug- 
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gestions to commit crime may be very common, they are very 
dangerous for the promoter and very likely to react on the per- 
son who makes the suggestion. Some very curious facts have 
been noted, but all bearing out the statement that crime suggested 
from outside sources is an exception to the rule. 

Statistics show that a large proportion of Ixiital, physical 
crimes are committed by persons who are either alcoholics or in- 
ebriates. These are always low-grade acts, often particularly 
atrocious. The reason is suspended. 

The crimes of both classes follow along parallel lines. In 
European countries alcoholics commit crimes of one sort or an- 
other, to the extent of from lo to 15 per cent., that is, criminal 
studies show that from 10 to 15 per cent, of the low-grade crimes 
are committed by alcoholics. From 20 to 30 per cent, of the 
higher grades of crime are committed by inebriates. The oft- 
repeated statement that criminal statistics show from 50 to 75 
per cent, of all crimes due to alcohol is undoubtedly true. In 
some sections the percentage is much higher. Where no studies 
have been made of the alcoholics or inebriates, history of alcoholic 
addiction and crimes of all kinds against persons and property 
have been committed, these figures are undoubtedly true, and 
indicate beyond question how largely alcohol is responsible for 
the destruction of the moral character and responsibility of per- 
sons. 

A number of persons who have committed most serious crimes 
have had a history of syphilis and the conclusion is supported 
that the toxemia from syphilis intensifies those from alcohol 
and prepare the way for maniacs of the very worst character. 

Crimes following epileptic convulsions are recognized as par- 
ticularly brutal and senseless. Where epilepsy has been pre- 
ceded by the use of alcohol and the convulsive drink storm in 
the inebriate, atrocities are to be expected. 

A summary of some of these facts may be stated as follows: 

First, the ordinary alcoholics are less liable to criminal acts of 
a homicidal character than the inebriate. His violations of law 
and order are along the idiotic, demented stages. 

Second, the inebriate is a maniac in a general sense, and the con- 
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imlsive desire for spirits is very likely to provoke crimes against 
persons, crimes of passion, crimes of impulse, crimes of pro- 
nomiced physical character. These convulsive manias are brief, 
intense and uncertain, and are liable any moment to culminate 
in coarse, brutal acts. 

Third, the alcoholic and inebriate criminals, while constitu- 
ting a very large percentage of persons coming under the criminal 
dass, are degenerates, dements, and depend upon conditions, 
surroundings and favorable circumstances. 

There is present in almost every community an uncertain and 
very large element of potential criminals, ready any moment to 
<x)mmit acts that are destructive and obstructive to law and 
order. So far these conditions are unstudied and are simply 
tolerated. Courts are concerned in the correction and suppres- 
sion of overt acts of this class. Experts and judges try to weigh 
the degrees of sanity and insanity. In all these there is con- 
fusion, worse confounded, and an entire ignoring of causes that 
are as clearly defined as the germs of typhoid fever. 

The physical character of the crimes following the use of alco- 
liol is a growth and development that can be recognized, pre- 
vented and stamped out, and is at present a reflection on the in- 
telligence and failure of both medical and legal professions. 



THE RELATION OP PHYSICAL DEPECT TO DELIN- 
QUENCY WITH SPECIAL REPERENCE TO THE 
HENNEPIN COUNTY JUVENILE COURT. 

By H. D. KvwMXKK, A.B., M.D., Director and Surgeon to Research Department, Hennepin. 

County Juvenile Court, Bfinneapolia. 

In treating a subject like this, one is at once brought face ta 
face with certain obstacles more or less formidable. In the 
first place, the field is a comparatively new one and reliable 
data are scarce. Sufficient work has not yet been done along this 
line by investigators and where work has been carried on, suf- 
ficient time has not elapsed for accurate conclusions to be 
drawn. 

It is well known that such defects as imperfect vision, diseased 
tonsils or adenoids are not at all desirable from the standpoint, 
of the health of the child but because these are serious bodily 
defects it does not necessarily follow that they are primary causes 
of delinquency or even any causes at all. Also because isolated 
instances of marked benefit to morals occtu* as a result of removal 
of some physical defect, we are not at all warranted in general- 
izing and concluding that the particular defect removed was the 
direct cause of delinquency or in fact had anything in particular 
to do with it. 

In matters of life and conduct it is practically impossible ta 
actually reduce the case to mathematical terms so one can say 
the case is absolutely proved. One can simply make the circum-^ 
stantial evidence so complete that little room is left for doubt. 
At the outset, I wish to make it perfectly plain that there are 
other and more important causes of delinquency than physical 
defect. Environment, covering such matters as poverty, alco- 
holism, divorce, differences of religion, nationality and poor as- 
sociations is a most powerful influence and conceded by all ta 
be the main factor in delinquency. A discussion of this phase, 
however, is not our province, so we will confine our remarks ta 
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physical defects only as causes, leaving out the larger field en- 
tirely. 

The study which we have carried on has been in the Hennepin 
County Juvenile Court and has been in progress now about two 
years. Oiu* opportunity for observation of real delinquent boys, 
for the work has been confined to boys only, has been ample, 
examinations thorough, remedial measures systematically ap- 
plied to large numbers of cases, and results noted after consider- 
able time has elapsed. We have also tried to so classify oiu* 
cases that when improvement was noted we could trace it defi- 
nitely to the particular remedial meastu'e applied, viz., we classify 
as follows: (a) physical defects remedied, environment changed; 
{b) physical defects remedied, environment not changed; (c) 
defects not remedied, environment changed; (d) defects not 
xemedied, environment not changed; (e) mentally deficient. A 
study of a sufficiently large number of cases falling into these 
classes and closely followed should give fairly reliable data con- 
tieming the relation of physical defect to delinquency. Our 
program is to carry on a five-year study before we attempt to 
<iraw permanent conclusions, however we have been able to ar- 
rive at some preliminary suggestions. I have purposely in this 
work avoided statistics as far as possible, because of the unfin- 
ished data of our own and the wide variance of other investiga- 
tors, hence I shall devote myself mainly to a discussion of causes 
bearing on the physical basis of crime. 

From the physical standpoint, I think we can safely say that 
loss or lack of nerve control is the underlying cause of delin- 
quency. This loss or lack of nerve control can be fiuther classi- 
^ed as due to, (a) nerve irritation, (b) gross failure of develop- 
ment of the nervous system, (c) lack of development of the higher 
<:enters of the nervous system. All of these factors are accentua- 
ted during the period of puberty. 

Considering causes of nerve irritation, there are certain de- 
fects which are well known to the medical profession and in our 
work we have found them in the following order of importance: 
phimosis and elongated, irritable foreskin, adenoids, diseased 
tonsils, mal-nutrition, eye-strain, anemia, impacted teeth, chronic 
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appendicitis, hernia and worms. Of course every physical de- 
fect is a source of nervous irritation more or less but we have found 
these to be the most important. I am firmly impressed with the 
value of the old Jewish rite, for time after time have I 
seen bo3rs who had seemingly lost their self-control, becoming 
delinquent even to being repeaters, and on examination have 
found a long, tight, irritable foreskin with adhesions, the 
only ph3rsical defect. This boy usually has a history of 
good conduct in school and home till a short time preceding 
his present ofFense with late history of listless actions and 
desire for low companions. He usually also gives a history 
of masturbation, which is not at all uncommon and is 
either passing through or just passed the age of puberty.. 
Mothers, probation officers and school teachers with one accord, 
agree that circumcision and the "shot" operation, which we do 
in these cases, has a certain effect on the morals aside from the 
physical benefit. Our observation is that less frequently does 
such a boy get into the delinquent class again, tmless he be in 
the class of mental deficients. Of course one could attribute 
good results here to the psychologic effect of a court procedure, 
but when we observe such tmif ormly good results on large numbers 
of boys of all classes in life and all environments and no other 
treatment given, we cannot help but conclude that we have struck 
straight at the root of one of the causes of delinquency in this 
class of cases. 

Adenoids, diseased tonsils and eye-strain are factors in an in- 
direct way. While they are sources of nerve irritation and are 
important as body defects, I fed they have been very largely 
overestimated as causes of delinquency. In this regard I took 
comparative statistics from some of the largest of otu* city schools 
having children of the same social strata and found the cotui: 
boys to be very little, if any, more defective in the matter of 
tonsils, adenoids and vision. In fact, some of the most serious 
cases of defective vision appeared in the most industrious and 
obedient children. The usual statement by writers on this point 
is to the effect that because Johnny cannot see well, has adenoids 
or diseased tonsils, he loses interest in school, gets on to the street- 
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and finally lands in court. The trouble seems to be that delin- 
quent boys with such defects are compared with the normal 
school child and this kind of a comparison is certain to be to the 
disadvantage of the court case. Comparisons, to be of value, 
should be between boys of the same social and mental strata. We 
have not been able to prove this true, i. e., tonsils, etc., are a direct 
cause of delinquency, to otu* satisfaction because, while we find the 
percentage of defects among court children to be very high as regards 
these three defects, the school boys are but little if any better. 
The fact is that boys who get into court and do have these defects 
either get there very largely because of environment or have an 
additional defect of mentality classing them in the Moron group. 
This mental defect is by far the more important of the two. All 
of these defects causing nervous irritation and when long con- 
tinued, loss of control, tend to develop a sense of anti-sodal 
feeling in the child as gout or indigestion does in the adult and 
unless exceptionally well balanced the tendency is strongly 
toward a life of delinquency. 

The second factor in lack of control is failure of development 
of the nervous system. The group of children comprising this 
class is relatively small, but the delinquencies are usually of a 
more serious character. Here we find the Cretin, Mongol, Hy- 
drocephalic and Microcephalic of the congenital group and the 
acquired with arrested mental development as in the cerebral 
palsies, epilepsy, dementia and syphilitic conditions. In this 
class too, we shotdd put those cases developing lack of control 
due to brain injiuies. These children are unable to develop 
and carry out a well laid plot and are just as apt to give away or 
lose the results of their trouble as not. Their delinquency is 
simply the imcontrolled impulse of a childish brain. 

The third division, or lack of control due to lack of bndn de- 
velopment, is of considerable importance. The former group 
has more especially to do with gross or macroscopic brain changes 
while this dass has reference to microscopic changes. I refer 
mainly to that group of children known to psychologists as Morons 
or border-line mentalities, a group var3ring according to differ- 
ent investigators but one of large proportions and of great impor- 
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tance. These boys were formerly considered simply peculiar 
or erratic or jtist plain bad because they wanted to be so and the 
rod, well applied, was considered the scientific as well as practical 
solution of the repeated delinquencies. 

I have come to conclude that these boys are very largely a 
victim of cross heredity. Usually one parent is fairly normal 
and well balanced mentally, while the other is not. It is generally 
conceded that idiocy and imbecility are very largely directly 
traceable to faulty heredity . It is also, I believe, just as true that the 
higher grades of feeble-mindedness, shading all the way from thenor- 
mal to the imbecile, are very largely products of a poor heredity. 
The main causes contributing to this poor heredity are alcohol- 
ism, continued for a long period previous to the birth of the child, 
devitalizing diseases such as tuberculosis and syphilis, the nerve- 
racking strain of both high society women with their bridge 
and late hours and the mental struggles of the poor to make ends 
meet, and other prenatal influences of similar nattu'e. In this 
dass we must put those children who come of a nationality that 
are undevdopc^l as a people in their higher brain centers. The 
adults are strong of muscle and brawn and devote themselves 
largely to manual occupations. Nothing in particular is at fault 
with their gray matter but the convolutions have not deepened 
by the struggle for existence. When the adults are merely over- 
grown children we cannot expect the offspring to be able to com- 
pete mentally with children of more advanced t3rpes of people. 
The centers of control in the brain, being among the last to de- 
velop, we find the child of faulty parentage falls short in that 
which develops last. He may have the brain of a genius, com- 
bining some excellent traits of both father and mother, yet, if 
either or both of the parents have been given to excess, or have 
been lacking in vital force, the severe strain given the nervous 
system is sure to evidence itself, usually indirectly, in the child. 

During the different ages of childhood, delinquency has differ- 
ent phases and is influenced by different factors. The most 
powerful single factor is, no doubt, puberty or the period of ado- 
lescence. Why this is exactly, we cannot tell, but it is very cer- 
tain that there is a marked change in the child at this time and 
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especially the child with a weak mentality. The normal child 
has control sufficient to protect him against the mental delerium 
of a new experience and vision of Ufe. He has sufficient mental 
ballast to carry him safely through the shoals till smoother watets 
are reached, but the child with the faulty heredity on the side 
of the nervous system is predisposed to loss of control at this 
most trying time, and once the fight is lost, it is doubly hard to 
follow the narrow path in the future. Fathers and mothers 
should be instructed in the care of their children at this time 
for if a child crosses this period safely his parents need not worry 
over his future for his habits will be formed and his actions under 
control by this time. On the contrary, if a child breaks down 
at this time and happens to receive punishment which he thinks 
he does not deserve, he is very apt to be a confirmed criminal 
from that time on. It is at this period that the sexual desire is 
increased and the boy who is overdeveloped sexually will need 
extra care together with a Uberal amount of physical work to 
take care of his extra energy. Overstimulation at this tintt 
with excesses bring about nervous exhaustion with resulting 
loss of control. At this important period, when the young man 
is just coming to mattuity, we find an exaggerated idea of self. 
In short, he is going through a period of adjustment, and if his 
sense of balance is not quite normal, he will fall into misfortune. 
Thus, while this period, the climax in the life of the youth, may 
deviate only sUghtly from the normal, this slight deviation may 
be the ''last straw," acting as a stimulant either to hasten the 
day when he shall graduate into the ranks of the full-fledged 
criminal or brace him for a straightforward, manly career. 

In stunming up, let me state again that physical defect is with- 
out doubt secondary to environment as a direct cause of delin- 
quency and that mental defect or an tmstable nervous system, 
due to bad heredity, is, in my opinion, of far more importance 
than the usual defects such as tonsils, adenoids and vision. The 
boy with the well-balanced, finished nervous system will survive 
the misfortime of such defects as these, but to the undeveloped, 
tmstable mind these defects, acting as a nerve irritation, tend to 
increase the strain on the already overtaxed, unfolded brain 
and the outcome is only too frequently disastrous to the child. 



REI/ATION OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS TO CRIME. 

By Hsiatv H. Goddard, Ph.D., DirecttM*, Department of Research, Traintng School for 

Peeble-minded, Vineland. N. J. 

Long ago Dr. G. Stanley Hall called attention to the tremendous 
readjustments that had been made necessary by man's assummg 
the upright position; how the various visceral organs, which for- 
merly were natiu^ally pendant from the backbone and the ribs, 
or were comfortably supported by the abdominal walls, are now 
held by lateral attachments, the entire mass being thrust with 
unusual force into the small area of the pelvis, the lower organs 
being heavily pressed upon by those above; that we have not 
yet entirely accommodated otu'selves to this new position, and 
that doubtless many ftmctional disturbances arise from this 
fact, that some of the organs are so placed that they have not 
the normal freedom in which to work. 

The increased demands upon the heart alone, from the neces- 
sity of pumping blood to a height of the body instead of distrib- 
uting it more nearly along a horizontal line, is very great. In a 
similar way there have been tremendous demands upon man's 
social and moral adjustment, as the result of his having asstuned 
a congregate life and his attempts to Uve uprightly, morally as 
well as physically. As long as man lived tmder conditions where 
he could carry out his nattu'al selfish and individual instinct, 
he was unencumbered by any of the finer moral problems. The 
race was to the strong, the weak went to the wall. Congregate 
life itself did not at once develop these higher problems; as long 
as the struggle for existence, either against nattu'e or against 
other groups of men, was severe enough to occupy the entire at- 
tention of the group, whether it was the family or the tribe, there 
was no opportimity to become conscious of internal relations. 
A dangerous common enemy imited all within the group into one 
purpose, however different they might be individually. Any 
individual who did not contribute to the common welfare was 
thereby an enemy and was sununarily disposed of. There was 
no crime except disloyalty to the tribe. 
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As the strain of the external conditions was gradually relaxed 
the problem of individual relations within the tribe gradually 
loomed up: to do things that were contrary to the wishes of the 
majority, became a crime. At first these offenders were dealt 
with in the same smnmary fashion that had prevailed tmder the 
old regime. For example, it is not very many years ago that 
more than a htmdred so-called crimes were ptmishable by death 
in England; gradually this procedtu'e was fotmd to conflict with 
other interests of the group, and a modified scale of offences was 
adopted and an attempt made to make the punishment fit the 
different degrees of offence, and we had large crimes and small 
crimes, with heavy punishments and light punishments. But in 
all of these and in all crimes, one thing has been almost universal, 
and this is the assumption of the responsibility of the person 
doing wrong. Even to-day this prevails, except in certain ex- 
treme cases. A person known to be insane is considered irresponsi- 
ble; young children are also largely irresponsible for any of the 
severe crimes that they may commit. In smaller offences, 
they are still, generally considered, responsible except when 
very yotmg. 

Prom the trend of things at present, we can easily foresee that 
it will not be long until we shall look back with wonder at the time 
when we considered the wrong-doers as always responsible for 
their deeds. Two dogmas seem to have largely contributed to 
the keeping up of this idea of universal responsibility, especially 
in these later times when we would naturally expect that it would 
have been corrected. The first is the religious dogma so assid- 
uously preached, **That man is by nattu'e wicked," which tends 
to lead us to attribute every wrong act that any person commits 
to natural and inherent wickedness, and we have fotmd such an 
easy excuse we do not look for any further explanation of the act. 
The second dogma is the political one of the equality of man. 
In the great social struggle against aristocracy and the domina- 
tion of the masses by an individual or small group, the doctrine 
of the equality of man was very fundamental. In itself, of course, 
this is the most precious idea of modem society. The error 
comes in when we unconsciously carry this over to the matter 
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of intelligence and responsibility. To assume that all men have 
equal rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is to 
recognize a great and important principle. But to assume that 
all men have the same ability to see the relations of cause and 
effect, to realize the significance of their own acts, or given the 
opportunity, have equal abiUty to achieve the highest results, 
is little short of a bltmder. 

At present we are beginning to recognize oiu* blunder. Once 
we have caught the idea it seems so natural that we wonder 
why we have gone so long on the other plan. It is so much 
easier to conclude that the person who persistently does wrong 
does so through an inabiUty to see causal relations, and imagine 
the consequences of his wrong-doing, than it is to attribute it to 
inherent evil tendencies that one is inclined to go to the other 
end of the line, if we may not call it to the other extreme, and say 
that no one does wrong from inherent wickedness but always from 
ignorance. Whether we go to this extreme or not, the mere 
suggestion, that there are those who do wrong from ignorance, 
from lack of mentality, from inability to appreciate the impor- 
tance of doing right, changes our entire attitude toward the prob- 
lem of crime and the criminal. Indeed, one is led to ask, **Are 
there any criminals?" "Are they not rather weak-minded per- 
sons?" While no one is ready at present to take this position, 
yet there is no question that the wisest attitude for society to 
take toward the problem, is not only the old dogma "that every 
man is innocent imtil proved guilty," but every wrong-doer is 
irresponsible until proved responsible. 

The writer has no hesitation in asserting his belief that the 
universal acceptance of this point of view, on the part of so- 
ciety, would result in a complete reversal, not only of our feeling 
toward the wrong-doer, but of oiu: treatment of him, and a corre- 
sponding change in the results. The very feeling of antagonism 
that we have toward the supposed criminal is, itself, in strong 
opposition to the expression of that sympathy and helpfulness 
which is now imiversally recognized as the same essential thing 
in all efforts to reform such persons. In fact, the two things 
are practically incompatible. The instant we say, "There is a 
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criminal/' there arises in most minds and hearts the old barbaric 
feeling ''make way with him," not in these days to put him to 
death, but to put him away out of our sight; to deprive him of 
something, to punish him, to treat him in such a way that both 
he and others will be afraid ever to do that thing again. This at- 
titude and treatment is cordially met and resented by the wrong- 
doer, and so there is at once a great gulf established between any 
efforts that we would like to put forth toward his rescue, and any 
cooperation on his part toward a reform of his life. 

Consider now the effect of taking the other attitude; here is a 
pq:'son who has done wrong, perhaps something that has involved 
great loss, what would be called a great crime, but we look at 
him and we say, "I wonder if he is responsible?" We are at once 
possessed by a feeling which is akin to that which we have for 
the two-year old child, who has pulled the doth and pushed the 
lamp off onto the floor, thus burning up the house. It is an at- 
titude of pity and sympathy, not of revenge. It is the attitude 
which says at once, "What can we do to help him?" "What can 
we do to prevent him from making such a mistake another time?" 
Not only this, but it points logically to the method of treatment, 
which is not to inflict pain upon him, physical or mental, but 
to take care of him so that he will not again be in a position 
where he can make that mistake. To provide that he lives in 
an environment where responsibilities that are greater than he 
can bear are not placed upon him; in other words, it is the atti- 
tude which is modem, civilized, which some of us are sometimes 
pleased to call Christian, as contrasted with the ancient barbaric 
or savage attitude toward the person who does contrary to what 
we prefer. Some of my hearers may be saying, "that is a pretty 
theory, full of sentiment and high sounding, but it is not worth 
considering, for after all most wrong-doers are responsible." 

I shall not take time in the present paper to produce the evi- 
dence for what I am going to say in answer to that. The evi- 
dence exists, and not only do we have it at Vineland, but you 
can find it wherever you choose to look for it. First, I shall 
waive the question of percentage; it matters not whether most 
criminals are responsible or tnost are irresponsible. The fact is. 
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that a sufficiently large percentage are irresponsible to warrant 
us in assuming this new attitude toward all wrong-doers, and 
secondly, to make us profoundly suspicious of the responsibility 
of even those that we thoroughly believe are responsible. 

We are coming every day to recognize a larger and larger 
group of people whom we call feeble-minded. Seven years ago 
when the Research Department was opened at The Vineland 
Training School for Feeble-minded Children, the accepted ratio 
of feeble-minded was one person in five hundred of the popula- 
tion; since then, as the years have gone by, we have placed it 
at one in fotu' htmdred, one in three htmdred, one in two htmdred 
and fifty, and we are fast coming to conclude that even one in 
two hundred is not too high. 

Although it is outside of my specific subject, I should like to 
add that in this problem, from the larger point of view, we must 
remember that it is not only those people who are distinctly 
feeble-minded, but a larger group of those who are of thoroughly 
low intelligence, who commit most of the so-called crimes, and 
even further, the persons of high inteUigence who do wrong 
are often those who do wrong along lines where they have not 
sufficient education or sufficient information to enable them to 
realize the wrongfulness of their act. We have a notable instance 
of this in otu: memories at the present time, a man, otherwise 
thoroughly respected and respectable, the son of a great man, 
is to-day serving sentence in the Federal prison for an act which, 
if I read the pubUshed expressions right, he may have done 
innocently; he acted according to the best information that he 
had, but his facts were wrong. In other words, the broad view 
of the whole problem would accept the demonstrable fact, that 
there are grades of intelligence in the human family and that 
each grade of intelligence has its own capacity for responsibihty, 
and that any man, no matter what his grade of intelUgence is, 
may do wrong if he attempts to carry responsibilities that require 
a higher grade of inteUigence than his own. A problem in con- 
nection with any act of a wrong-doer would then be "What is 
his intelligence?" "What was the intelligence required in order 
to avoid doing the thing that he did?** In other words, had he 
so much intelligence that he was really responsible? 
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But to return to our problem of feeble-mindedness and crime, 
**Who is feeble-minded?*' The most satisfactory definition is 
that formulated by the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
accepted by the Royal Commission for the Study of the Problem 
of Feeble-mindedness, and quoted by Tredgold; it is as follows: 

Feeble-mindedness (High-grade Amentia). — ^This is the mild- 
est degree of mental defect, and the feeble-minded person is 
"one who is capable of earning a living tmder favorable circum- 
stances, but is incapable, from mental defect existing from birth, 
or from an early age, (a) of competing on equal terms with his 
normal fellows; or (b) of managing himself and his affairs with 
ordinary prudence." And the definition of amentia is "a state 
of mental defect from birth, or from an early age, due to incom- 
plete cerebral development, in consequence of which the person 
affected is tmable to perform his duties as a member of society 
in the position of life to which he is bom." 

It is easy to see that a person who is tmable to compete with 
the rest in the struggle for existence, or is unable to manage his 
own affairs with ordinary prudence, must become either a pauper 
or a criminal, barring those cases where some relative or friend 
will manage his affairs for him. Whether he becomes a pauper 
or a criminal seems to be a matter of temperament and partially 
of environment, so that we have every reason to expect that a 
goodly proportion of the one-half of one per cent, of our popula- 
tion that belongs to this group will eventually tiun up as what 
we call "criminals." This, I say, we have a good right to expect. 
As a matter of fact, what do we find? 

Prison authorities have recently become very much interested 
in this problem, and there is no lack of estimates of the number 
that ard mentally defective. There are, it is true, very few real 
examinations, but the estimates are almost certain to be under 
the mark rather than over, since there seems to be a strong ten- 
dency for us to regard everybody normal who can possibly be so 
considered. Now these estimates, guesses if you like, range 
from twenty-five to eighty-five per cent, of the inmates of the 
various prisons and reformatories. We are probably not far 
from wrong if we say fifty per cent., we are certainly absolutely 
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safe if we say twenty-five per cent, of all prisoners are feeble- 
minded; feeble-minded, and consequently irresponsible, and as a 
still further consequence, unjustly treated; no more deserving of 
being shut up in a prison than the six-year-old child, or the ten- 
year-old child, who, in his ignorance or in his condition of childish 
mind, does something that is seriously wrong. These people are 
children, they think as children, they act as children, they have 
never become men and women in intelligence, they have never 
put away childish things; they are men and women only in stature, 
and in the number of years that they have lived in the world. 

Think of the injustice of keeping even one-fourth of oiu* pris- 
oners shut up in oiu" jails when they are innocent, from the stand- 
point of responsibiUty! There is another argument which is 
said to be very effective with us Americans, and that is the argu- 
ment of dollars. If twenty-five per cent, of the inmates of otu* 
jails and prisons are unjustly confined, think of the enormous ex- 
tent to which large sums of money are needlessly wasted in an at- 
tempt to punish people who are childish in mind and responsi- 
biUty! 

Time forbids me to discuss extensively the question of "What 
should be done with these people?" It is usually a difficult, 
laborious and expensive task to right past wrongs; I shall leave 
that for those who are more closely responsible for it. 

I shall confine myself in closing to pointing out what we ought 
to do to avoid such mistakes in the future. These feeble-minded 
persons who are now in oiu* prisons should have been recognized 
as feeble-minded when they were children, then it would have 
been possible to have taken care of them and they would never 
have become criminals. The feeble-minded child is neither vicious 
nor criminal; he is precisely what our language has sometimes 
called him, an ** innocent." If his condition is recognized early 
enough, he can be carefully trained and made a harmless, a happy 
and a somewhat useful person; but if his condition is not recog- 
nized, he is sure to be mistmderstood. He can never take his 
place, he cannot compete on equal terms with his fellows, he 
cannot manage his own affairs with ordinary prudence. The 
reason for this in not understood by his elders and he is conse- 
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quently mistreated. In a large percentage of the cases, he rebels 
against the treatment that he receives and the first steps are taken 
toward a criminal act. Those instincts which are in all of us» 
and which would lead all of us into criminality if we did not 
control them, are in him also, and are tmcontroUed. If he has 
the opportimity he is almost certain to express those instincts 
and impulses in the natural way. When we have recognized him as 
a feeble-minded child we must take care of him, provide for him an 
environment in which he cannot give way to his impulses, where 
he can neither learn criminality nor act in a wrong way. Crim- 
inals are not bom, they are made, and the material out of which 
they are often made is feeble mentality; we can, if we will, buy 
up all the material and save it for better uses. These defectives 
can now be recognized when they are school children; the school 
seems to be the logical place to discover them, and we are dis- 
covering them and we are taking care of them. This work will 
go on until we shall pick up every one and care for them in such a 
way that they will never become criminals. 

Take care of the adult feeble-minded, who are criminals, as 
best you can. Solve the problem of the injustice that is being 
done to these people in the easiest way possible; but whatever is 
done with those who are already adults, and are already criminal- 
istic, at least stop the supply. Every citizen can help in this 
by demanding that the public schools have expert examination 
of all children and that all those who are found to be mentally 
defective shall be cared for, in accordance with their mentality 
and many of them eventually colonized. In this way we shall 
solve a large part of otu" criminal problem. 



HABIT PRODUCING DRUGS AND CRIME. 

By Rstnold Wsbb Wilcox, M.D., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Medicine at the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; Consulting Physician to St. 

Mark's and to the Nassau Hospital. 

Crime may be defined as an act committed or omitted in vio- 
lation of a public law forbidding or commanding it. Commonly 
a crime is held to indicate an offence of a deep and atrocious 
dye, while an inferior degree of guilt is generally termed a misde- 
meanor. While a crime, malum in se, is one grossly immoral and 
injurious, yet, in some communities by custom or from a lowered 
or perverted moral sense, it may not be even a malum prohibitum. 
Not only are crimes different in degree, but they vary in kind. 
They may be classified as offences against (i) the State, (2) lives 
of persons and individuals, (3) public property, (4) private prop- 
erty, (5) public justice, (6) public peace, (7) chastity, (8) public 
policy, (9) ciurency, public and private securities, (10) religion, 
decency and moraUty, and (11) the public, individuals or their 
property. So far as the penal results of crime are concerned, 
they may be divided into (i) felonies, (2) misdemeanors, and (3) 
ntunerous offences for which the law has not provided a partic- 
ular name, but over which the magistrates have summary juris- 
diction. The first may be defined as an offence which occasions 
a total forfeiture of either lands or goods, or both, at common law, 
to which capital or other ptmishment may be superadded, accord- 
ing to the degree of guilt. In this coimtry all offences, punish- 
able either by death or imprisonment in the State prison, are 
felonies. Misdemeanors, however, include every offence inferior 
to a felony, which is punishable by indictment or by a particular 
prescribed proceeding, but not including the third class above 
mentioned. 

Habit, for the purpose of this paper, may be defined as a dis- 
position or condition of the mind or body acquired by a custom or 
frequent repetition of the same act. In respect to drugs, it im- 
plies the use of one or more for such a period of time that there 
is a real or imagined necessity for their continued employment. 
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It presupposes such ftmctional and structural alterations in the 
body, that their disuse causes distress. It is predicated upon a 
departure from the normal, for that individual, of mental and 
moral processes. If the habituation is well established it is 
generally accompanied by mental deterioration and moral ob- 
liquity. 

The drugs which produce habit, briefly considered from the 
standpoint of their signs and symptoms, in so far as they may 
lead to crime, are as follows: Opium and its alkaloids. Under 
the influence of the drug, in dosage sufiident for the particular 
individual, practically no mental or moral symptoms are present, 
although there is a moral degeneration, and untruthfulness is 
especially marked. After habitual use there is a deterioration 
of character, lack of moral sense and of self-control, with diminu- 
tion or total loss of energy and volition, and this lack may result 
in paralysis of the will. They are content and wish to be let alone. 
When deprived of it there is an irritability of temper, and finally 
there is nothing at which they will stop to obtain a supply: lyings 
begging, thieving, prostitution are, according to their ideas, 
justifiable. They are liable to hallucinations, those of sight 
being especially terrifying, rarely of taste, smell or hearing, and 
in some instances acute mania may develop, with attacks upon 
attendants, or even suicide. In others melancholia and de- 
mentia, especially after use of morphine, may result. 

Cocaine addiction is marked by inveterate lying, not as in case 
of morphine upon topics connected with the habit, but also on 
other subjects, and often when the truth would be to their advan- 
tage. Mental failure, particularly loss of memory and of will 
power, and moral deterioration, are early symptoms. Visual 
hallucinations, often of a disagreeable character, sometimes as- 
sociated with delirium, and even leading to delusions, are not un- 
common. Rarely there are delusions or persecutions, and still 
more rarely acute mania. The moral degeneration is like to 
morphinism. Rarely, and especially when deprived of the drug, 
are there delusions of persecution and then the habitui may react 
to their false ideas in a vindictive and aggressive manner, he may 
even kill those whom he believes to be his tormentors, or attempt 
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suicide. Very rarely delusional insanity may develop rapidly 
and run its course In a few weeks. There is an intermittent form 
of cocaine addiction, resembling dipsomania, with mental and 
moral deterioration persisting in the interval. 

Cfaloralism is marked by mental weakness, often with hallucina- 
tions of hearing, occasionally with delusions of sight, and later, 
delirium. The moral obliquities upon deprivation of the drug 
are similar to, but not so marked, as in the case of opium. Mod- 
erate withdrawal may lead to symptoms resembling those of 
ddifium tremens, and thus be accompanied by acts of vio- 
lence. 

Paraldehyde habituation, which is rarely met with, is marked, 
especially In case of diminution or deprivation of dose, by mental 
agitation, hallucinations of sight and hearing, mental confusion, 
and delusions of an unpleasant character, resembling those of 
alcohol. 

Of the other hypnotics which may result in habituation, sul- 
phonmenthane (sulphonal), sulphonethylmethane (trional) and 
veronal are all marked by some confusion as their effects are 
wearing off, rarely by hallucinations and delirium. After pro- 
longed use, there is considerable mental and moral deterioration. 
In the case of veronal there may be, in addition, periodic deliritmi. 

Cannabis indica habituation (haschisch poisoning) differs 
markedly from that of the other drugs presented in this paper, 
in that under its influence hallucinations and delusions may be 
produced, even going on to mania, which may result in acts of 
violence against property and persons. An instance of this has 
recently been reported from Mexico. More rarely melancholia, 
leading to dementia, may be observed. 

Since alcoholism has been otherwise assigned, it will be con- 
sidered only Incidentally in this paper. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that with the exception of cannabis indica and rarely cocaine, 
aU the drugs are in contrast to alcohol, in that symptoms which 
might indicate their predisposing to crime, are produced by 
abstinence from or deprivation of the drugs, and are not due to 
their ingestion. The drug habitu^, so long as he has a requisite 
quantity of the drugs in his organism and his immediate desires 
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are supplied, is content to revel in his egotism, indulge in grand- 
iose vaporings, and lock upon the rest of the world as created 
to serve him and indulge him in his folly. Of course, there is 
the mental and moral deterioration, but there is also the lack of 
will power which inhibits initiative for either evil or good. The 
crimes which he may commit are generally minor and more or 
less lacking in purpose. But, on the other hand, impelled by 
what seems to him to be an imperious necessity for accomplish- 
ing his indulgence, there is no crime in the category above enumer- 
ated at which he will stop, if by committing it he can obtain a 
supply of the particular drug. Any person standing in the way 
of the accompHshment of his assumed need is likely to be assaulted. 
The removal of any obstacle is justifiable, according to the 
habituSy by any means available, murder not excepted. Fortu- 
nately, theft better serves their purpose than homicide, and so 
doubtless many kleptomaniacs are morphinists or cocainists. 

Finally, how far drug addiction can be impleaded as a defence 
in criminal procedure should be considered. We cannot be so 
extreme as Coke, who states that "a drunkard who is volufi- 
iarius demon, hath no privilege thereby; whatever ill or hurt 
he doth, his dnmkenness does aggravate it." Yet, it is a fair 
proposition that if a person voluntarily deprives himself of rea- 
son, he can claim no exemption from the ordinary consequences 
of his crime. 

However, the law does recognize two kinds of inculpable drunk- 
enness, namely, that caused by (i) unskilfulness of the physician 
and (2) the contrivance of enemies. Possibly, if the morphine 
or cocaine habit has been unwittingly acquired by use of secret 
medicines — ^formerly possible but at present unlikely — ^this might 
be advanced as an extenuating circumstance. 

The prevailing theory of the law in this country and in Eng- 
land on mental tmsoundness as a defence to criminal prosecution 
is, that capacity to know the natiure and quality, and the right 
and wrong of the act committed, is the only test as to responsi- 
bility for crime, and if he answers this test so as to be responsible 
by its terms he remains responsible even though of tmsound 
mind in other respects. Loss of control of the will, or morbid 
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impulse, is no defence, unless it demonstrates mental unsotmd* 
ness of such character as to destroy the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong as to the particular act. Unless the 
mental unsoundness is of such character or degree as to deprive 
the mind of the ability of knowing the quality and consequences 
of the act done, and that it was wrong, a legal responsibility ex- 
ists. Under the New York law one accused is not excused on this 
ground, "excepting upon proof that at the time of committing 
the all^;ed criminal act he was laboring under such a defect of 
reason as either (i) not to know the nature and quality of the act 
he was doing, and (2) not to know that the act was wrong." It 
has been held in another state that the test of responsibility, con- 
sisting of a capacity to understand the nattu^ and quality of the 
act, and to distinguish between the right and the wrong of it, 
is the only proper legal criterion, and that when fully explained 
to the jury in its application to special facts and circumstances, 
will always be found adequate to meet the demands of justice 
and humanity to the accused, as well as to insure the protection 
and safety to the public. 

Moral degradation, eroticism, bestiality, degeneracy and un- 
governable passion are not themselves excuses for crime. Mental 
unsoundness of any sort is no excuse for crime, unless it oblit- 
erates the capacity to discriminate between right and wrong. 
If somnambulism, unconsciousness, mesmerism, hypnotism, or 
drugs destroy this capacity, they furnish an excuse under the law, 
othamse not. Intoxication, or the use of intoxicating liquors 
or drugs, may produce either as a permanent or a temporary 
effect, and of the degrees of incapacity above mentioned, but this 
depends not upon the cause of the condition, but upon the mental 
condition at the time, regardless of the cause. Intoxication 
not resulting in mental unsotmdness does not incapacitate in the 
eye of the law. Drunkenness does not necessarily determine 
that a person is incompetent to make a contract or will, or to com- 
mit a crime, even though drunk at the time. The condition and 
extent of this mentality at the time are the determining factors, 
just as they would be in the case of a man of normal mind, or 
one enfeebled by disease, pain or other weakening cause. 
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In accordance with the foregoing considerations, drunkenness 
itself does not relieve from crime, but mental unsotmdness caused 
by alcoholic excesses may create criminal irresponsibility. Men- 
tal unsotmdness caused by addiction to drugs should be subjected 
to the same legal tests as similar mental unsoundness otherwise 
produced. 

The rule as to intoxication by alcohol is expressed in the New 
York Penal Law as follows: 

No act committed by a person while in a state of voluntary intoxication 
shall be deemed less criminal by reason of his having been in such condition. 
But whenever the actual existence of any particular purpose, motive or intent 
is a necessary element to constitute a particular species or degree of crime, 
the jury may take into consideration the fact that the accused was intoxi- 
cated at the time, in determining the purpose, motive or intent with which 
he committed the act. 

The principle set forth in the New York Penal Law as a part 
of the statutory law, seems to be generally recognized throughout 
the United States, either by statute or otherwise, though there 
are some States in which other statutory provisions exist, and 
some in which the severity of the common law rule is still enforced. 
Usually, therefore, where no specific intent need be proved, or a 
specific intent is presumed, intoxication at the time of the com- 
mission of the act is not a matter for consideration. It has been 
assumed that where the intoxication was not voluntary, or it 
was the result of fraud, or of a temporary intolerance to alcohol 
unknown to the individual, the harsh rules above stated in re- 
spect to voluntary intoxication would not apply. The reason 
for the harsh rule above stated in respect to voluntary intoxica- 
tion is that all persons are supposed to know the effect of drink, 
and that it is no excuse to plead the fact of a voluntary indulgence 
therein; that the man who chooses to drink to excess, and when 
drunk from time to time commits acts condemned by the criminal 
law, is to be taught that he is answerable therefor. It would 
seem that the rules above stated in respect to intoxication from 
drink would apply to similar mental conditions produced by the 
voltmtary use of drugs, but this is not necessarily true in these 
cases where the matter is regulated by statute, which would in 
all probability be strictly construed. Many of the above state- 
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ments have been excerpted from the report of the Committee 
on the Law of Insanity — of which the writer is a member — of 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence, and seem to indicate by 
cmalogy, at least, how far mental unsoundness may be impleaded 
as a defence in criminal prosecutions. It is dear, however, that 
justice to the individual and to the State demands that a most 
careful presentment, both as to the nature of the drug addiction 
and to its demonstrable effect upon mental processes should be 
made by experts. The character of the mental unsoundness 
produced by this particular habit, and all facts as to the capacity 
of the individual to know the nature and quality of his act and 
whether or not that he knew, at the time of its commission, that 
it was wrong, must be impartially set forth in the interests of 
justice. 

679 Maoisom AvSMim. 



HEAD INJURY AND SYPHIUS AS A CAUSE OF CRIME. 

By B8RNARD Gluscx, M.D., U.S.P.H.S., Formerly Senior Assistant Physician Govt. 

Hospital for the Insane. Washington, D. C. 

Aside from the various frank mental disorders which one 
sees following head injuries, there is described a form of intel- 
lectual enfeeblement which develops insidiously, in consequence 
of head trauma. 

According to Prof. Ziehen(i) a well-defined psychosis is want- 
ing in this post-traumatic, psychopathic state, but a careful com- 
parison of the individual's mentaUty before and after the acci- 
dent will reveal definite changes in his psyche. Those who knew 
the individual before the injury will invariably notice that he is 
more irritable, oppressed, and cydothenic. He becomes easily 
tired mentally, evidences loss of interest in things in general, 
lacks in quickness of judgment and foresight and shows a dimin- 
ished capacity for mental productivity. He also acquires a marked 
loss of resistance to the effects of heat, emotions, tobacco and 
especially alcohoHc beverages. Physically he is inclined to at- 
tacks of headache and dizziness especially when bending over. 
There is also developed a suitable soil for the effects of other 
deleterious agents. An insignificant etiologic factor which 
before the injury would have had no harmful effect on the indi- 
vidual, is of sufSident potentiality after the trauma to cause 
severe psychoses and psychoneuroses. The traumatic psycho- 
pathic state also carries in some instances the ear-marks of neu- 
rasthenia and hysteria, very frequently also mixed hystero- 
neurasthenic states. 

It is well that this mental state should be considered in its re- 
lation to crime, and although cause and effect do not perhaps 
stand out very dearly here, a number of cases have been ob- 
served in which head injury seems to have borne a definite re- 
lation to a criminal career. In our study of the causes of crime, 
we need not confine oursdves predsdy to those factors which 
stand in such dose rdation with the manifestations of criminal 
tendendes as to leave no doubt of the causal rdation. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, aside from the comparatively small nmnber of cases 
in which a distinct hereditary criminal tendency seems to exist 
beyond a doubt, we know of practically no definite condition 
which can be made responsible for a c rimin al career in a given 
instance. In the last analysis crime must be looked upon as noth- 
ing more nor less than a deviation from normal conduct and be- 
havior of an individual in his relations to the society in which he 
Kves. That in the criminal this deviation from normal con- 
duct manifests itself in anti-social tendencies may be due to a 
variety of causes which, however, can be looked upon only as of 
secondary importance. Primarily we should be interested in 
those factors which determine the individual's deviation from 
normal conduct and behavior; the particular form which this 
abnormality assumes seems in many instances to depend solely 
upon accidental happenings. This must be insisted upon if we 
are ever to have a clear conception of the term " criminal." Take 
for instance the case of an individual in an epileptic frenzy pick- 
ing up an object and striking the nearest bystander; now, if the 
object he happens to pick up is a mere walking stick, nothing is 
made of the affair, but let us suppose that he happens to lay his 
hand upon an iron rod and the result may be, and not infrequently 
is, a homicide. Thus the former epileptic at once becomes a 
murderer. The fact that one imbecile, or feeble-minded indi- 
vidual, is led through his mental defect to habitual stealing, 
another to incendiarism, while still another to prostitution, need 
not lead us into a research for the comparatively insignificant 
causes, respectively, of habitual stealing, incendiarism or pros- 
titution when we keep in mind that the vital factor concerned 
here is not the particular form which the abnormal conduct may 
have assumed, but the condition which primarily made possible 
abnormaHty of conduct. 

Head injtuy leaving in its wake a state of mental enfeeble- 
ment, by reason of which the individual is so affected as to be- 
come unable to adequately cope with his environment and to re- 
sist the deleterious influences which such environment may har- 
bor, bears just such relation to crime as has been elaborated above. 
It leaves the individual in a receptive state, he has at least been 
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rendered predisposed to crime, and whether or not he actually does 
become criminal is in many instances determined by purely 
accidental factors. 

That this is so in a large number of instances I could easily 
illustrate by concrete cases, which have come under my observa- 
tion at the Government Hospital for the Insane; I shall confine 
myself, however, to the citation of one instance which particu- 
larly illustrates my point. 

R. P. was a Scotchman of average education, whose family 
and early developmental history were normal in every particu- 
lar as far as could be determined; his social and business careers 
were characterized by a gradual ascendancy until, upon having 
reached the age of 33, we find him occupying a very lucrative 
position as manager of a real estate concern. At this point in 
his career he received a head injury by having been thrown 
from a horse. The immediate results of the injury manifested 
themselves in an acute confusional and hallucinatory episode, 
during which he had a mmiber of epileptic seizures. After a 
four months' sojourn in a hospital he was discharged as recovered 
and returned to resume his duties at the real estate concern, but 
while having manifested no gross signs of intellectual impairment 
he discovered that he could no longer perform the duties which 
were previously performed without any difiiculty. From now on 
we find in tracing his life history, a gradual decline both in his 
financial and social status. After having held soine minor posi- 
tion in a bicycle shop he drifted into the army. Here he appar- 
ently meets with considerable difl&culty in adjusting himself to 
the well-regulated army life, and during his first enlistment we 
find five court-martial charges against him. After this he made 
another attempt at getting along in civil life, but being unsuc- 
cessful, he again drifted into the army. The second trial of 
army life started out with a court-martial followed by a mental 
breakdown, which necessitated his confinement in a hospital 
for the insane. 

After spending 28 months under the tranquil and well-regulated 
regime of a modem institution he recovers, but, no longer trust- 
ing himself with being thrown upon his own resources, he is dis- 
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charged, by arrangement, into the care of the Salvation Army, 
one of the havens for human derelicts. 

Now, aside from a half dozen offences against military rule 
mentioned above, this individual had as yet, at least at the time 
of his discharge from the hospital, not come into conflict with the 
civil authorities, but what a splendid soil is there here for the de- 
velopment of a criminal career. Here, indeed, the far-reaching 
effect of a head injury may well be seen; in this individual's case, 
it robbed him of those forces which are so essential for the battles 
of life, of those faculties which bring about a proper adjustment 
between the individual and environment. A man such as our 
patient soon realizes the absolute fatuity of endeavoring to cc^ 
with the stressful conditions of modem life and having been de- 
prived of those forces which make for persistence and continuity 
of effort so essential for success, he drifts into channels of least re- 
sistance; the frequent outcome of which is a life of crime. 

In looking over a series of cases of habitual criminals reported 
by me elsewhere(2), I find that a large percentage of them suffered 
a more or less severe head injury some time in their life. While 
in reporting those cases no great emphasis was laid upon this fac- 
tor of head injury, because a criminal or degenerate hereditary 
history seemed to be the predominant feature, there cannot be 
much doubt that the head injury played its part, if only a con- 
tributory one, in unfitting those individuals for a normal exist- 
ence. 

The tendency to judge the average criminal by the appearance 
he makes at the time of the trial and by the history of the crime 
for which he is being tried at the time, or, in other words, the study 
of the criminal in cross section at the particular moment of his 
life when he happens to come in conflict with the law, is respon- 
sible for our neglect in properly valuating various injurious ef- 
fects of environment which may have played a part in making 
that individual just what he is, and among these may be included 
head injury. It is cJnly from a study of a man's entire life his- 
tory, that we may hope to arrive at a definite idea concerning 
the nature and character of any individual whether criminal or no. 
The man herein reported, should he by chance come in conflict 
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with the law, and in consequence come before a judge, will in 
most instances merely be looked upon as any other offender 
against the law, and should the proper punishment be meted out 
to him, and the penalty be commensurate with the deed as pre- 
scribed by the particular statute which deals with such offences 
society will rest satisfied. A study, however, of the man's entire 
life history which would reveal the fact that far from being by 
instinct criminally inclined, he led an honest and peaceful ex- 
istence up to the 33rd year of his life when a head injury he re- 
ceived started him on the downward path. Surely this fact 
ought to influence our jurists, and, fortunately, owing to oiu* 
present day more rational and scientific attitude towards crime, 
actually does modify the status of the case in the eyes of many a 
progressive judge. 

Head injury, therefore, being one of the more serious environ- 
mental factors which may so effect an individual as to unfit him 
by reason of an intellectual enfeeblement for an adequate strug- 
gle for existence, should be taken into consideration in our efforts 
to solve the problem of the etiology of crime. 

The relation which syphilis bears to crime has received but 
scant attention from the hands of criminologists. Lombroso's 
"Criminal man" and his all-embracing theory of atavism tm- 
doubtedly had a tendency to narrow the field of research into this 
subject, especially as regards the environmental influences upon 
crime. The work of Plaut(3), however, demonstrates that 
syphiHs must be reckoned with in any attempt at a thorough 
study of the causes of crime. According to Plant, since the ap- 
plication of the Wasserman reaction as a routine measure to all 
cases admitted to the Psychiatric clinic at Munich, it has been 
found that hereditary syphilis is much more common than has 
hitherto been supposed. According to him, at least one-third 
of the children of syphilitics inherit this disease, and while in many 
instances such inheritance manifests itself in marked mental dis- 
orders, there are a number of cases which can be diagnosed only 
by means of the application of the serological diagnosis. A num- 
ber of juvenile offenders which have come to the attention of this 
author have been found to suffer from hereditary syphilis, and 
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there can be no doubt that this played a part in making criminals 
of these yotmgsters. From a psychiatric standpoint, it is inter- 
esting to note that hereditary syphilis does not manifest itself 
in an intellectual defect as such but rather in an arrested de- 
velopment of the emotional and volitional spheres, a character- 
istic so common among criminals of all ages. I know of no other 
statistics regarding the incidence of S3rphilis and crime, but in 
looking over a series of my own cases I find that six out of seven 
of a particular group studied were infected with syphilis. 

It is true that in many instances, especially where one is deal- 
ing with an tmquestionable degenerate, the syphiUtic infection 
must be looked upon rather as a symptom than a cause of the 
criminal career, but there is no vaUd reason to suppose that the 
extensive brain tissue devastation caused by a syphiUtic infec- 
tion and the mental defect resulting from same may not manifest 
itself in certain cases in criminal tendencies. The case of an 
infanticide, which I am about to report here, amply illustrates 
this. 

G. C. was always of a quiet, reserved and rather sensitive na- 
ture; his family history is negative, birth and childhood were tm- 
eventful; he had a collegiate education and since graduation 
was a newspaper reporter. Three years prior to the killing of his 
child he had contracted syphilis for which he received treatment 
for two years. On the morning of July 27, 1910, being awakened 
by his 1 1 -months-old child coming to his bedside, he seized the 
child and threw it against the opposite wall, inflicting fatal inju- 
ries. After this act, without saying a word, he apparently fell 
asleep. A few minutes later he arose and started to leave the 
house in his night clothing, but was prevented, and while awaiting 
the arrival of the police sat quietly in a chair and said nothing. 
He was admitted to the Government hospital six hours later. 
The whole occiurence came as a bolt out of a dear sky, the man 
was happily married, and always had expressed the deepest af- 
fection for his wife and child. It is of no particular consequence 
to relate the f luther history of the case aside from stating that an 
examination of the blood and spinal fluid of this man revealed 
beyond the question of a doubt that he was suffering from cerebral 
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syphilis and under proper treatment he soon recovered and was 
discharged as such. When we come, however, to consider the 
forensic phase of this case it assumes a tremendous significance. 
Here we have a well-behaved individual who was as far from com- 
mitting a criminal act, especially one of such magnitude, as any 
one can possibly consider himself to be, suddenly waking up one 
morning and fatally injuring his child. It is true that the his- 
tory, when gone into later, revealed that although the man was 
still able to perform his duties, there had been some decline in his 
efficiency for several weeks prior to the occurrence. He, like- 
wise, was found to have complained for some weeks prior of various 
vague ailments. All this, however, was not of sufficient gravity 
to attract the attention of his family to the fact that the man 
was ill. The mental symptoms which he manifested immediately 
after the occturence resembled very much the Ganser twilight 
state, which, curiously enough, is frequently mistaken for pure 
malingering. This state practically disappeared after two or 
three days, but the facts remain that the man had an acute 
psychotic episode due to brain syphilis, and it is just in the fact 
that the mental symptoms following the disease were so mild 
and evanescent that the importance of this case Ues. How many 
of just such cases have spent the acute stage of their psychosis 
in jail instead of in a hospital can only be guessed at. Dr. Sello's(4) 
work on the errors of justice is very illuminating on this point. 
In our own midst we see cases like these not infrequently. The 
diagnosis of the man who attempted to assassinate Mayor Gaynor, 
of New York, was doubted to the very last, until an autopsy on 
the man's brain estabHshed the fact that his act was the expres- 
sion of the brain of a general paretic. -In our case it was only be- 
cause the man's family had influence enough to steer him at once 
to a hospital instead of allowing him to remain in the hands of 
the poHce, which probably averted a grave judicial error. 

In conclusion, I wish again to lay stress upon the importance 
of head injury and syphilis in the causation of crime, and there 
can be Uttle doubt that a more thorough study of this relation- 
ship would aid us in solving the problem of criminality. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf: 

Dr. Crothers said that alcohol was apt to produce socialistic tendencies. 
I have known very texpperate and highly intelligent men who were not 
ashamed to say that they were socialists. I have among my personal friends 
two brilliant Unitarian ministers who preach from their pulpits socialism 
and social justice. Socialism to them and to me means "Do unto others 
as you would that they should do to you." I hope Dr. Crothers will cor- 
rect his statement if I have understood him correctly, because I don't believe 
it is necessary to imbibe alcohol in order to have socialistic ideas. I have 
not taken a drop to-day and I have at this moment quite pronounced ideas 
on socialism and its justification. I do wish Dr. Crothers would make the 
statement very clear that I may not go away with the idea that the Academy 
endorses any such statements as this. 

Dr. T. D. Crothers, Hartford, Conn., dosing: 

I am sorry that my good friend takes exception to the statement that alco- 
holates are frequently socialists. It has never occurred to him that a man 
under the influence of alcohol has the most visionary, egotistical conceptions 
of the great questions, particularly of sociology and government. There 
is, however, a form of socialism far higher than the visionary schemes 
of men with disordered brains. It is that which signifies the highest kind of 
progress and scientific development, a socialism that cannot be carried on 
except by the highest kind of reasoning. It is that class to which my friend 
belongs, and anything that I said had no reference to it. No man can use 
alcohol and be a socialist of that class. No man can use alcohol without 
dulling his brain centers, and confusing all conceptions of his own life and its 
relation to that of others. In the last few years exact researches have brought 
out the startling fact that alcohol diminishes the senses, impairs the reason 
and puts him among the border-liners who are anarchists and so-called social- 
ists, of the lowest grade. You all have seen the confusion of mind in the man 
on the table after having been given chloroform and ether and know how ab- 
surd it would be to try to follow any theories or expressions he might urge. 
Much of the socialism that is associated with alcoholism is of the same dass 
to which my good friend is a stranger. 
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